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ZULETTE. i 

Tur traveller whose love of adventure has ever led | 

him (and such travellers are few,) to the valley of || 

® Chamouni, will acknowledge, that for primitive che- | 


rcter of scenery and inhabitants, it is the most singular 
among the Alps. It is of considerable extent, rich in 
its soil, but overhung by topping peaks of ice, avalanches 
and glaciers which the very sound of your voice or foot- | 
fall, seems every minute to threaten to displace, and 


bury you beneath their wintry ruins. A few hardy 
inhabitants, the aborigines of whom cannot be traced}; 


here, happily reside, contented with the blessings 
which a short summer bestows upon their husbandry, 


with the additional produce of the chase. Here, no | 
tistracting tumults of war and glory enter, no feverish 
dreams of ambition ‘to mar their homely joys and 
destinies obscure,”’ but quietly and calmly they pursue 
the same routine which their ancestors have from time 
immemorial 


“Through days of health and nights of sleen, their toils 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless; hopes 

Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave 

With cross and garland over its green turf, 

And their grand-children’s Jove for epitaph.” 


tis from the village of Chamouni that the traveller 


leparts on the perilous ascent of Mont Blanc, which | 
tas been accomplished by few, some of whom have paid | 
the attempt with their lives, yet, to the enthusiast of | 
vature, We cannot imagine any sight in the whole range 
: tereation, which can surpass the one from the summit 
‘this mountain. At your feet lie France, Italy, Savoy | 
uid Swiverland, while, apparently, quite close to you, 
‘the Lake of Geneva and the Pays de Vaud, Mont Rosa, | 
Milan, and the neighborhood of Genoa, the town itself 
sscured from sight by the mountains beyond which it 
s built. On the north is Jura, and in a clear day may 
* seen the town of Dijon. Under you is the valiey of 
‘hamouni, with the silver Arve threading its way—and | 
around you the innumerable peaks of the Alps, tinged 
th all the colors of the iris, yet mere pigmies in com- |) 
Penson with the giant Mont Blanc, on many of whom | 
“e time-worn fortresses, which tell of those feudal | 
me when each chief was a monarch owning no law 
‘ut his own will, no master but the King of Heaven. | 
} A daughter of the valley of Chamouni, is the hero of 
: Cor engraving, and the subject we find in an English 
Publication thus beautifully described by one of the 
*Weetest poetesses in America. We regret that the 


hem is of a length to prevent us from giving it entire; |) 
ft 


ue @ ° 
xtract, however, we are sure, will be most welcome 
0 our readers — 


Pair on thy breast, oh, Chamouni, 

Full many a baimy blossom glows, 

But none so rich in bloom as she, i| 

be al loved Zulette—our Alpine rose ! } 
' 
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How changed ! those rich blue eyes are yet 
As wildly bright, oh! lone Zulette! 

But not with joy, with feverish grief, 

That seeks in danger’s path relief; 

Her Carl is gone! his gift is lost! 

Her heart by doubt and fear is tost. 


Yet no! oh, look! the truant kid, 

By yonder jutting rock half hid, 

Is resting! Up the crag she springs, 
As joy had given her light frame wings! 
Bloom to her cheek, fire to her eyes, 
Smiles to her lip, like magic rise! 

She kneels; the wanderer to her breast 
With many a fond endearment pressed ; 
Her dimpling blushes mock the while 
The gorgeous sunset’s changeful smile, 
That richly tints the untrodden snow 

Of Jura with its sportive glow. 

Her tlower-bound hat is toss'd aside, 
Iler white arms wreath the rover’s neck, 
Her amber tresses float untied, 

And joy impassioned knows no check ! 


No check? How strange the breezes how! 
Among the pines! She turns in fear. 

Oh, God! it is the exulting howl 

Of wolves that see their victim near. 
Escape is vain! they come! they come ! 
And, pale with woe, with terror dumb, 
She strains her treasure to her heart, 

To shield it from the dreaded ill. 

“His gift! his last! we will not part; 

Oh, care, forgive ! and love me still !”’ 

She turns to face the famished foe, 
Defiance in her flashing eyes, 

Despair at heart! Hush! soft and low 

A voice is heard! an arrow flies! 

Well skilled that marksman’s hand, I trow, 
In daring deeds of high emprize. 

The mountain savage bites the ground! 
His comrade safety seeks in flight, 

And young Zulette looks trembling round ! 
Why starts she thus in wild delight ? 

And whose the half reproachful smile 
That meets her pleading look the while ? 


A gallant hunter at her side 

Has clasped her waist and kissed her brow, 
And whispers soft “‘ My own! my bride! 
Dost love me yet? Wilt chide me row?” 
Her drooping lashes shade a cheek, 

Where eloquent rose-hues richly speak, 
While tears of joy and shame reveal 

How much that youthful heart can feel.” 
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MONEY MAKING; 


OR, SUCCESS NOT ALWAYS HAPPINESS. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


"The gods have heard with too indulgent ears.”"—Jurenal. 
When I 


parted with you yesterday, you were in high spirits, 


“What is the matter with you, Harry? 


anticipating a delightful ride with your favorite friend, 
Helen Hazlehurst, and regarding every thing @n life 
through a rose-colored medium. Scarcely twenty-four 
hours have elapsed, and I find you as grave and sad as 
a world-wearied sage; what new whim has seed 
you?” 

“A single hour, Frank, may suffice for the develop- 
ment of events which color one’s whole future life.” 

“What a philosophic remark ! pray how long is it 
since you turned moralist 7” 

“Moments often do the work of years, Frank. A 
sense of our duties and responsibilities, usually dawns 


slowly upon the soul, like the gradual unfolding of day- 


light to the eye of the sleeper, but sometimes it flashes | 


suddenly and startlingly upon us, even as the lightning, | 


which reveals his hazardous mountain-path to the be- 
nighted traveller.” 

“Upon my word, Harry, you soar an eagle's flight 
above my humble comprehension. What has happened 
to you since yesterday?” 

“Much, Frank: enough, in fuet, to change all my 
future plans of life.” 

"You speak in riddles, my good fellow.” 

“Lam going to quit college, Frank.” 

* Quit College, Harry! you jest, surely.” 

“In sober truth, | have decided to relinquish my 
studies, and try my fortune in the world of traffic.”’ 

Are you mad, Harry, to abandon such a career as 
lies before you in professional life ? and, to come nearer 
to present prospects, how ean you bear to withdraw 
from the scene of your seholastic labors, after three 
years of hard study, when the reward of your talents 
and industry is just within your grasp ? 
you cannot be serious.” 

“T knew you would be surprized, Frank ; but I have 
something else to tell you, which will astonish you still 
more. You know how long I have admired Helen 
Hazlehurst, and how greatly her intimacy with my sis- 
ters, has aided me in obtaining an accurate knowledge 
of her character. She is one of those sweet, gentle 
creatures, who, though unfitted to dazzle in society, 
cannot fail to inspire affection in the hearts of those 
who behold her in the domestic circle. IT have long 
loved her carnestly and tenderly, but, scarcely conscious 
of the strength of my own feelings, | have never spoken 
to her on the subject until betrayed by circumstance, 
‘that unspiritual god.’ Yesterday, a large party, among 
whom were Helen and myself, set out to ride, and we 
were all as merry as youth and healthful excitement 
could make us. As we entered the woods, the rest of 
the gay troop were considerably in advance of ua, and 


while they cantered along the main road, I caught the 
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You are not— | 










bridle of Helen’s horse, and turned into a by-path which 
| met the road some two miles beyond. I know not wha: 
| impulse prompted me to the freak ; it was a mere froly 
for I certainly had no idea of the consequences whic! 
_were to result from it. Some how or other we seemed 
to grow less mirthful when we found ourselves alone iy 
the green-wood. The sunset hour lent its softening 
influence to our feelings; we watched the beams of 
golden light which fell between the gnarled trunks of 
the old trees, tinging, here and there, a branch with jis 
gorgeous hues, and throwing a rich glow upon the vel- 
vet-like turf, until we became silent and almost sad- 
dened by overpowering emotion. The quiet of the 
place, unbroken save by the trampling of our horses, or 
the whizzing of a bird above our heads—the loveliness 
of nature in her wildness, and the soft breath of th 
|| summer air, all contributed to subdue our hearts. At 
{such a moment, mirth seemed sacrilege. Helen had 
‘never looked more beautiful; perhaps her conscious 
‘heart lent a deeper flush to her cheek, and a sojter 
sparkle ‘> her eye, for she seemed to grow more ani 
_more lovely, the longer I gazed upon her sweet face 
| I know not how it happened, Frank—I was excited- 
bewildered—but 1 remember that I gave vehement 


|| utterance to the emotions which oppressed me. Thos 


|} words, which, when heart responds to heart, are never 
' 
' 


spoken in vain, were breathed into the ear of the agit 


‘ted girl, and that hour witnessed our betrothal. I ca» 


|| not describe to you the intoxicating happiness of thet 
‘moment. It seemed to me a dream, and yet, as! 
| clasped the hand of the gentle and confiding creatur 
I felt that it was indeed a blessed reality. 


{ 
| 


‘Nothing could be more unpremeditated than this 
, avowal, and, perhaps you will say, nothing could have 
been more indiscreet, but when you pass through 
| similar trial, Frank, you will better understand t 
\ force of the temptation. That hour decided my future 
} destiny. I went forth a light-hearted boy, to whom life 
was, as yet, but a scene of enjoyment and preparst™ 
{ 


for future struggle : I returned laden with the respon 


bilities of manhood, for I had taken into my keep 
I was 


the heart and happiness of a fellow being. 


| bappy, very happy, Frank—and yet, to you, as (* 


; second conscience, I may disclose the after conflict & 
H my heart. In the deep silence of night, when the vo" 
‘of passion was stilled, and the language of wisdor 
made itself heard in my soul, T was conscious that ! 
What right bad I, w? 


| . re 
;my character, as yet, unformed by circumstances, 


, had committed a great error. 
position in society, as yet, undefined, my fortunes © 
certain, my education incomplete—what right had I! 

| assume the voluntary guardianship of a young and inne 

jeent girl, whose ignorance of the world placed = 

‘entirely under my guidance? Years must elapse be! 


I can claim the hand which she has plighted to al 


years of toil for me—of patient suspense for her. 
very love has taught me the selfishness of my conduct 
In the weary watches of the past night, I have learns 
—what years are sometimes too short to teach—>" 
fearful are the responsibilities of him who pre*’ 


‘. 


mer 


be his ‘ brother's keeper. 
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“You bave committed an act of great indiscretion, | 
Harry, it is true, but I cannot see any reason for such | 


self-reproach ; Helen is old enough to judge prudently 


for herself, and she is fully aware of your pecuniary | 


circumstances.” 

“Yes, but Helen is one of the most unworldly crea- 
tures in existence; she has no idea of poverty or priva- 
tion, no knowledge of the struggles which must be 
made by the young and poor American; she would 
marry me to-morrow if I were to express such a wish, 
because she relies implicitly upon my judgment, and I 
will not subject either 
a straitened fortune. 
temple of Plutus—some rapid means of winning gold, 


and the pleasures of intellectual life must be relin- | 


juished for the pursuits of commerce.” 


“But why not complete your collegiate course before | 


adopting any future vocation ?”’ 


“Because I should be obliged to sacrifice a whole | 


vear, Frank. 


race, while I wrestle and sweat in the dusty arena, let | 


the strife begin at once.” 
“Tf Helen loves you, Harry, she will cheerfully sub- 


mit to any delay which circumstances may demand, and 


even share your narrow means, if success should be de- | 


nied.” 

‘i Never would I subject a wife to all the privations 
which must be the lot of poverty. When I remember 
the patient toil of my poor mother, her uncomplaining 

industry, her close ec onomy, nay, the household drudge- 
ry to which she submitted during my childhood—when | 

I remember the keen calculation of expenses necessary 
in our little family, and the slavish attention to weari- 
some duties which my father was compelled to give in 
return for his yearly stipend, I feel that I would rather 


live and die, a lonely and isolated being, than subject , 


those whom I love to such a life.” 
“Yet your mother was happy amid all her trials; 
ot her children—in the 
fulness,” 


consciousness of her own use- 


‘True, because a woman will submit to every priva- 


ton more cheerfully than she can to a dearth of affec- 
tion, but the legac cy of my miserly old uncle has materi- 
tlly added to her enjoyments in later life. No, Frank, 
tad I kept watch and ward over my heart, I could have 
been content to scorn dame Fortune's favors, while my 
_ fixed on the glittering wreath of Fame, but 
wall is changed. I love and am beloved—I have 


} 
been selfiah : 2 
eifish enough to win what I cannot wear, and I 


“ie be content to hide my jewel within my heart until 
can show it to the world in a golden setting.’ 

The wisdom of twenty years could offer no arguments 
vafhic ently cogent to overcome the impulses of mistaken 
feeling, 
and, afte 
all bope 
himself 


Frank Hargrave was silenced if not convinced, 
f many conversations with his friend, resigning 
of Harry's future companionship, he applied 
with redouble diligence to the studies which 


Were, \ 
a him, the preparation for a professional career. 
. cl 


her or myself to the miseries of | 
I must find some short cut to the | 


No, if I must relinquish my hopes of 
tame—if I must leave to others the glorious chariot- 


Ppy in the affection of her husband—in the welfare 


ove of the summer vacation saw him returning to | 
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his collegiate duties with renewed zest, while his friend, 
Harry Eustace, had already devoted his energies to 
commerce, and, chained to a desk in the dingy office of 
one of our ‘ merchant-princes,”’ was fast acquiring the 
moderate degree of success. It was a weary change to 
Heretofore he 


| 
| knowledge of business which is necessary to win a 
' 
‘ 
| 
{ 
| 


the young aspirant for fortune’s favor. 
had wandered in classic shades, until his soul became 
| filled with images of beauty. To him, the labors of 
the intellect were as pastime, for he possessed the 


' 
| 


| strength which could wield the powerful weapons of 
science, as well as the delicate perceptions which seize 
and enjoy the most minute charms in the moral and 
| physical world. He was a poet, because, in youth, the 
language of enthusiasm is always poetry, and a scholar, 
because study has been the very element in which he 
lived. Now all such things were put aside. His books 
' were laid by for ever, his verses were condemned to the 
flames, and Harry Eustace was only the active and 
useful clerk. 

Helen Hazlehurst was all that Eustace had described 
her—a gentle, lovely, and loving creature, full of kindly 
emotions and innocent thoughts ;—a being to be regarded 
with tenderness for the very weakness and helplessness 
of her relying character. Unfit for the glaring sunshine 
of gay life, and less able to bear the cold blasts of misfor 
|! tune, she was like some rare exotic, which requires alike 

a refuge from the storm, and a shelter from the heat, 
ere its precious perfume repays the care bestowed upon 
Her beauty was of that delicate character 
Her pure com- 


its culture. 
which seldom outlasts extreme youth. 
plexion was so faintly tinted with the rose, her lips were 
so brilliant of hue, her teeth so pearly white, and her 
figure so exceedingly slender in its proportions, that the 
eye of experience gazed on her with pity as well as 
admiration; for of such creatures does consumption 
choose its most frequent victims. Yet there was so 
much of the vividness of life in her changeful blush, her 
sparkling eye, her elastic step, and her lithe form, that 
one forgot the frailty of her loveliness in its wonderful 
brightness. Her voice was one of unrivalled melody— 
its every tone was musical, and her song was like the 
warble of the forest bird. There was a frankness, too, 
in her manners, a joyousness in her looks, and a free 
grace in every gesture, which could only result from the 
overflowing happiness of an innocent heart. Her un- 
worldliness of character seemed to shed an almost 
infantine charm around her, and inspired an involun- 
tary respect for the purity which knows no evil, and 
suspects no guile. But such traits, lovely and femi- 

nine as they may be, are rarely combined with strength 

of mind. Helen was all that men seek in the idol of 
| their earnest youth—all that woman might ever be, if 
she could be hedged round by defences on all sides, to 
guard her from disappointment and treachery and sor- 
row. But alas! in a world like this, where freshness 
of feeling, like the dew upon the flower, is exhaled in 
the very morning of life, or, if still retained, must be 
hidden from view, like the honey-drop in the blossom’s 
perfumed chalice, something more is required of woman 
than mere gentleness and timid reliance. Withou 
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some latent strength of character, veiled by sweetness |; accustomed to rely implicitly on his judgment, decide; 
and tenderness, woman is but « plaything, a toy, a pup- | against herself. With tears, such as had never before 
pet to amuse the idle hour of listlessness, but utterly dimmed her bright eyes, she conjured him to do why. 
useless in the days of darkness and despondency. | ever was most for his advantage, and Eustace, impressed 
“ How beautiful it is to love with the heart and with | with the belief that he should be thus enabled to claim 
the mind!” exclaimed the gifted Madame de Stael; his bride, decided te accept the proffered good. Full of 
and only those who have felt the power of such a love, | hope, and exulting in the prospect of a speedy return, 
can fully appreciate the enthusiasm which prompted | he repressed his own sorrowful emotions, and soothed 
the remark. Helen Hazlehurst was not calculated to! the griet of the devoted Helen. His friend, Frank 
inspire such affection. She possessed all the qualities, Hargrave, received the last grasp of his hand ere the 
which are most lovely in childhood, or even in early ship gave her sails to the wind, and as ke stood upon 
maidenhood, but which, unless connected with some | deck, straining his ey~s to behold the faint outline of 
loftier traits, are apt to degenerate into commonplace 1 the companion of his early studies, while the remen- 
feelings in later life. i brance of a gentle and tearful face rose before his mep- 
For two years Harry Eustace continued to fill the |! tal vision, even the eager gold-seeker felt that wealth 
station which alone could afford a competent knowledge ! might be too dearly bought. 
of his future profession. His days were devoted to) My tale is one of common life; there are no bair- 
business, his evenings to the society of Helen, and, as | breadth escapes, no crushing reverses, no overwhelm: 
there were many kind gossips ready to spread abroad | ing vicissitudes to disturb the quiet course of human 
the tidings of their engagement, it was soon understood | ‘events. Ina country like ours, where nearly one half of 
that she was to be left to the exclusive attentions of her | the members of every large family are induced to look 
lover. The error, so prevalent in society, which in- || abroad for fortune, these things are of such common 
duces a girl, as soon as she becomes affianced, to seem || occurrence, that perhaps I ought to apologize for ofer. 
utterly unapproachable to all others than her future | ing so commonplace a subject to the attention of my 
husband—an error which tends to narrow her mind,| gentle reader. We hear daily of young and enterpr: 
and deprive her of one of the most effectual sources of) zing men, abandoning the pleasures of home and friends, 
intellectual improvement—was practised to its fullest || and, after years of toil, returning to their native land, 
extent in this case. Everybody knew that Helen was | prosperous, and, as it would seem, happy. But may | 
engaged, and therefore it became necessary for every |, not be pardoned if I venture to lift the golden tise 
body totreat her in a manner differing as much from) which rests upon the heart, and show the price at which 
the familiarity which might be permitted if she were | the rich vestment has been purchased ? 
married, as from the attentive politeness which was her | Eustace devoted himself to business with a degre 
due previous to her betrothal. The young lover im-| of zeal and perseverance that could not but commen 
mersed in business from morning ’till night, felt no dis- || success. In the excitement of his daily duties, and the 
position to mingle in the gaieties of society, and Helen, |, engrossing study of all that could tend to the accom 
happy in the few hours which she daily spent with him, |) plishment of his designs, he gradually lost much of his 
cared little for the pleasures which had formerly | poignant regret. His whole soul became absorbed 
attracted her. The life of both had become only a) the acquisition of wealth, and his ideas of a compete 
quiet round of monotonous duties and gentle affections, | fortune became so expanded, that the goal of his hopes 
when an event oecurred which disturbed the calmness seemed to fleet further on, the more rapidly he spe 
of their feelings, just in time, perhaps, to prevent utter ) towards it. His letters to Helen were full of affection 
stagnation. |, and many a fantastic token of remembrance, carve 
Eustace was not without friends who were both able |! with the wonderful skill of the singular people amo 
and willing to assist him in his claims upon fortune; |, whom he sojourned, came over the wide waste " 
for it is the way of the world to cheer on a man in the | Waters, to cheer the lonely girl. But alas! it was ¥™ 
pursuit of wealth, although many a stumbling-block them as with all others :— 


would be thrown in his path if he were seeking the | “ The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish, 
" f \ { fie d } When eaeh is lonely doomed to weep, 
unreal gift of fame. An advantageous offer was made | Are fruits in desart isles that perish, 
him, which seemed to offer every prospect of success, | Or treasures buried in the deep.” 
but it involved the necessity of banishment from his Many a tender thought, many a gentle fancy, whic? 


. 7. . he 
native land. The agency of a factory, and certain || if uttered in the ear of affection, would have been a8” 
‘ 

facilities for private speculation, awaited him in China, } sweet voice of an angel, softening the heart which life’ 
while only the slow accumulations of industry and) cares were indurating, and cheering the bosom whict 


| st 
economy seemed promised him at home. True to his | | solitude was gradually darkening, was necessarily | 
Months 


sense of honor and duty, Eustace referred the decision l| in the distance which separated the lovers. 
g of the 


to Helen, and frankly stated all the advantages of a) | elapsed between the writing and the readin 
temporary separation, while he described the small || precious letters which were like winged messengers | d 
chance which was now afforded him of rapid success. || love across the trackless ocean. Gradually, impet? 
He meant not to influence her decision, but, in his at: | tibly, unconsciously, there was a change in the prt 

tempt at impartial argument, he evinced so plainly his | | those letters. Still tender and affectionate, they 
own wishes, that the timid and self-distrusting girl, | lost much of the romantic fervor of early youth. Euste 
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iearned to mingle tidings of the strange world in which || length he became wearied even to satiety, ere he deter- 
he lived, with the outpourings of that love that once | mined to seek his native land. In the course of his 
overfowed the limits of a single epistle. He wrote | preparations for his return, many early associations 
calmly, quietly, tenderly as one might address the wife | were reviewed, old friends were remembered with 
of his bosom, the partner of his cares as well as his something like former affection, and tokens of regard 
‘oye: while poor Helen’s letters were mere transcripts , were carefully treasured up, to be presented to many 
of her monotonous life and its paralysing effect upon | an early associate whose ‘mage had nearly faded from 
her concentrated feelings. Shut up in the seclusion of , his recollection. His wealth was gradually transferred 
domestic life, surrounded by persons, who, whatever i to America, and converting the overplus of his immense 
might be their creed as to the ‘chief end of man,’ believed ' investments, into silver plate, which was doubled in 
most religiously that the chief end of woman was to | value by the delicate and skilful workmanship of the 
understand the mysteries of house-cleaning, manage | Chinese, Eustace embarked for America. 
servants, and make shirts, Helen made a merit of || ” “ ss . ¥ , , 4 
excluding all amusements, and devoting herself solely | Late one afternoon, about a month after his arrival 
to those peculiarly feminine duties, which she had been )in New York, Eustace was seated alone in his apart- 
led to consider paramount in a wife. Of the develop- | ment. Wealth can accomplish wonders, and the rich 
ment of mind and character which enables a wife to | merchant was already installed in a splendidly furnished 
contribute so much more largely to a husband’s happi- house, which only wanted a mistress to perfect its 
ness, while it fits her still better for the minor duties of | arrangements. Every thing around him was costly and 
life, poor Helen was utterly ignorant. An adept in| magnificent. The looms of Persia had furnished the 
every variety of needle-work, thoroughly versed in every |, velvet-like carpets in which the foot buried itself at every 
department of house-keeping, exhibiting the most elabo- | step,—the delicate tissues of India shaded the open 
rate skill in the labors of the cuisine, and a perfect | casements,—the exquisite embroidery of the Celestial 
model of economy and notability, she was considered by Empire lay like jewels on each cushioned chair or con- 
her family, a very pattern for good wives. And so she | verted each luxurious couch into a bed of flowers which 
was, as far as such accomplishments go towards forming might have deceived even Nature’s self. Tall vases of 
that most desirable of earthly blessings. But essential | silver filligree stood in the corners, filled with some 
as these things are in a wife, there are other qualities | strange and delicious perfume and diffusing a subtle 
quite as necessary to the attainment of that perfect odour through the apartments,—plants of rare beauty 
unity of feeling which can alone secure domestic happi- , bloomed in those delicate jars to which China has given 
ness. While the husband devotes his chief attention to | her own ancient name,—nondescript images, of silver 
active life, and the wife gives her time and thoughts tothe | and gold, and precious porcelain,—cups as delicate as a 
thousand minute cares which make up the sum of house- | fairy chalice, and worth a prince’s mansion for their 
hold duties, there should be some spot of neutral ground | fragile beauty,—were gathered in rich profusion in those 
“here both may meet,—some green and shady nook, as ,orientalized apartments, while Chinese servants, clad 
womete from the turmoil of the world of business, as it | in silk, and wearing slippers of the softest felt, glided 
s from the monotonous hum of the ceaseless wheels noiselessly about, like shadows in a dream. Yet Eus. 
which control the machinery of housekeeping. There tace sat amid all this splendor, in silence and, as it 
thould be other and loftier subjects of conversation | seemed in sadness. A cloud waa upon his brow, and 
‘tween them than consultations about the next day’s the unqniet drooping of his eyelid told of many a melan- 
‘inner or discussions about the last weekly bill. A | choly thought. 
woman's mind should be trained to those liberal views | Suddenly the door opened, and a pale, intellectual 
wach enable her to understand and appreciate her looking man, with the stooping shoulders and slender 
‘sband’s pursuits, even when she does not seek to | figure of an habitual student entered the room. He 
aare them, The field of intellect should not be suffered | paused a moment at the threshold, and the next instant, 
hen fallow iif the soil be thin and poor it will at | the hands of both were interlocked in the warm grasp 
ast yield a growth of fragrant flowers to charm the | of unforgotten friendship. ‘ Frank !’’ “ Harry!’’ burst 
weary eye; and if it be capable of producing not only spontaneously from the lips of each, and a tear, welling 
dre blossom, but also the rich fruita of wisdom, | up from the depths of a noble heart moistened the eyes 
: ‘auly is the happiness as well as the usefulness | of both. 
*fdoth increased. Helen had no euch ideas, however. ') “T have been all impatience to see you since I first 
For her, life had but one aim and but one hope; byclose | heard of your arrival, Harry,” said Hargrave, “ but I 
attention to womanly duties she was accomplishing the | could not get away from business; and as I should have 
“stand the return of her lover would fulfil the second. | been ruined in the opinion of my matter-of-fact neigh- 
—— = elapsed, and ecill Eustace ~~ accu- | bors, had I come to New York only to see an old friend, 
hudacee a a. Avesies is like jealousy, ‘it grows I was glad to trump up some old and neglected concern 
: eeds on.’ How could he feel he had enough as an excuse. 
— season was adding to his heard 1 How “Do you still live in the little village, Frank, where 
“abe egy. the golden fruitage which fell at , you teck up your abode soon after completing your law- 
seal ta i welve years of unremitting labor had studies ? 
possessor of an enormous fortune, and at ‘ The /itéle village! bless your heart, Harry, nothing 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































242 MONEY MAKING. 


remains little in this country; our village is now an |'and circumstances. I did not «think that the 1) 
Ouin; 


incorporated city, and I have the honor to be ita chief | wheels of time which were scattering golden sand 


Nds 3° 


magistrate. Ha! ha! only think of Frank Hargrave, | they flashed past me in my foreign abode, were crys 


the mayor—” the simple flowers of life which bloomed in my nati 
“ And you are married too, Frank?” woodland home. I return to claim my bright as 
“Yes, I have one of the best of wives, and two as | beautiful Helen, and I find but a spectre of the te 

pretty and promising little ones as one could wish to | pale, spiritless, sad-eyed creature, whose every feeling ; 

see.” ‘centred in a blind devotion to me,—whose mind ix 
“Then I suppose you have made a fortune too?” | child-like as in the days of her girlish beauty and ¢s 
“No, no, Harry, fortunes do not grow here as fast as | | plicity, while her person is blighted by premature age— 


they do in tropical countries. I own a farm whose || | whose very guilelessness, so lovely in her extre: 


produce suffices for the support of my family, and my 
profession brings me an income of from twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum. I do not count my salary 
as mayor, for that is all consumed in the extra expenses 
attendant upon the office,—the honor, the honor, Hal,— 
is all that political rank affords in an economical republic. !! “Good Heavens! Eustace, with such feelings why 
I am enabled to lay aside something every year towards |! do you marry Helen?” 
the support of my old age, but riches I never expect to Sw Why do I marry? Can you ask such a questir 
obtain. My whole estate would scarcely pay for such | Frank? should I not be a monster if I hesitated whe: 
a thing as that,” and Hargrave pointed as he spoke, to the path of duty is so plain? Who condemned te 
the superb silver table which stood beside his friend, young years to the blight of loneliness and ho» 
strewed with costly Indian toys. | deferred? For whose sake was the sweetness of the 


' youth now wears the semblance of weakness,—who 
‘only charm now consists in her undying love. Als 

alas! the perfume of the faded rose alone remains, a: 

my future life must be spent ina vain attempt to cher 
| the perishing flower.” 


“ You have come just in time, Frank,” said Eustace, |, fair flower wasted? While she lives she shall | 


after a pause, “this is my wedding day,—lI am to be | watched over with all the tenderness of remorsi: 


married this evening.” love, but she will die, Frank,—even now the seeds ° 
“Ab, I am truly glad of it; poor Helen! she has disease are sown, and I know that she will die 
waited long for you, Harry; her youth and beauty have 
faded, and yet, now that I look more closely at you, she | 
is not more changed than yourself. What a bronzed 
and weather-beaten face you have brought back; you 


are more than half a China-man.” 


instead of being agonized at the very thought of such: 


catastrophe, I can talk of it calmly, and without ov 
‘thrill of the anguish which in earlier days would be 
rent my very heart-strings. Am I not then changed 
I tell you, man, my capacities for love and happiw: 


, are dead within me. Even as they who delve ® 


Eustace sighed heavily. | mine lose their physical vigor and become old ere Wo 

“ Nay, do not sigh about it, Harry, I ome say you are | reach their prime, so have my feelings become ig 
as handsome as ever in the eyes of Helen. and blasted by the poisonous atmosphere of gold. % 

“ Poor, poor Helen ! said Eustace, despondingly. ' locks are still unbleached, but my heart is grey. Toe 


“ Rather say rich Helen,” cried Frank, gaily, “* why, ! necessity of loving no longer exists ;—I am pas & 
man, you have more gold and silver in this very room | enjoyment of heart and mind. The excitement ' 


than we Yankees are accustomed to handle in a life- || money-making, like that of gambling, unfits the ™* 


time.” | for quiet pleasures; my books, to which I thought: 
“Yet would I give all my hard-earned wealth, Frank, | should retura with new zest, are utterly distasteful | 
for the gifts which you possess.” | me,—I can never again be the abstracted and imagit 
“ What are they, pray?” | tive student. My early love, which in all my wandens? 


“Your freshness of feeling, the earnestness of pur- | was like the star of hope, now gleams dimly ard fais! 
pose, the enthusiasm of character which makes you still | through the mists of years,—I can be the kind hus 
as ardent as a boy, while I am a care-worn and world- | but never again the passionate lover. To exbibi® 
weary man.” wealth to admiring and envious eyes,—to live # 

“What do you mean, Harry? You have realized | luxuries which I despise, although habit has made the= 
every hope,—you have gained a princely fortune, and | f necessary to my comfort,—to watch with regretful 
are now upon the point of wedding the object of your | derness over the fading away of the only creature ¥° 
first love ;—what more can be wanting to your hap- loves me, while remorse is ever in my heart, because ? 
pines?” my own inert affections,—such is my future desir’ 

“ The capacity for enjoyment, without which all | You pity me, Frank,—oh! may you never know 0 
else is valueless. I have wasted my glad youth in toil, | pang of self pity,—the compassion for one s own #&* 
thankless, unshared toil,—I have denied myself the | which now stirs within my bosom when I behold arou®™ 
enjoyments of social life,—shut up my better feelings || me so many means of enjoyment, and feel mysel! ° 
within my own bosom,—tmade even love my slave, | incapable of eppreciating them. I have made gold ™ 
rather than my master, and by the force of an indomita- | idol, and verily | have my reward.”’ 
ble will have won all that | fancied necessary to h»ppi- || ‘‘ You judge too hastily of yourself, Harry; had y* 
ness. But I forgot to calculate the changes of years | remained at home the same changes might have oc 
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THE SIMPLON. 





A REMINISCENCE OF 


, Helen, and the same length of time might have |) Original. 
‘ou could marry.” | P ee er eres - ’ 
clapesd ore you comts ' , | A REMINISCENCE OF THE SIMPLON. 
«Ng, no, Frank, I cannot deceive myself with any || 
: : BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 
sjling health, te guide her gentle mind, to develope her | eaten Ne 
atent qualities, to assimilate her to myself,—we should || 


-h sophistry. Had I been here to watch over her | 
such sof ' 


Tuer causes which give us pleasure in visiting any 
now be happy, for I should never then have learned 


particular place, are various, and sometimes very oppo- 
how unsuited were our characters. De you remember site. I do not exactly mean that pleasure produced by 
the story of the blind man who had been accustomed to association of ideas—by the connection or relationship 
onsider his wife beautiful, because her voice was one | | ¢ is aiid tee ne entering upon to former times, 
of extreme sweetness, and who, when restored ” sight | persons, or events, but that satisfaction which arises 
felt more grief at the loss of that dear delusion, than J°Y || from other trains of thought, more immediate and less 
t the acquisition of all the other blessings of light! |, abstracted, in their deduction. Is there not, for instance, 
Such is my fate; my love has been like the lamp en-| in the first sight of St. Peter’s at Rome, apart from the 
osed in an antique sepulchre, burning clear and un- |) ogc produced by its striking magnificence, a delightful 
jimned while shut up within my own bosom, but dying i thrill of pleasure to meet with such an edifice in such @ 
t into a feeble glimmer beneath the glare of Pe? | situation? Yet, what affinity has St. Peter's to the 
day.” ; l temples er the Coliseum, or what has the dome of a 
Rarely do the predictions of sorrow fail. Helen! Christian church to do near the Columna Trajana, or 
tecame the bride of the wealthy and honored merchant, || the Arch of Constantine? It is manifestly out of place 
vhile not one shadow of distrust rested upon the pure | —it awakens no ideas assimilating to those connected 
vurrent of her faithful affection. Throned like an idol | with the absorbing interest of its city; yet still, its effect 
uid the countless luxuries which a lavish tenderness | is undiminished, in communicating to the mind of the 


cathered around her, she was happy in her undoubting |’ heholder, a thrilling sensation of delight. There is 
frith, happy in her husband’s gentle care, happy in the | something, in fact, of surprize and unexpectedness in the 


realization of her life-long dream of hope. Yet the | sudden change of objects, a surprize gradually converted 


as > - . ‘ : + ae r 
rebodings of Eustace were fulfilled. Consumption || into pleasure as we trace more intimately the relation 


iad set its mark upon her, and gradually did she fade | between them, which rouses, quickens, and cheers us. 


frp) ; > 7 y Pr. S e iv }) . . 
m the sight of those who loved her he lived long |) 4 new view of thought unexpectedly crosses and inter- 


nough to awaken a degree of pitying tenderness in the || |. : . _ 
enough to awaken a degree of pitying || mingles with the old one, and introduces with it, fresh 


bosom of her husb hi vas in fact love, but love | . ‘ 
m of her husband, which was in fact love, but l | subjects for contemplation, and new sources of enter- 


with a’l its griefs ) its delights. en,— || ..: r : . 
a'l its griefs and none of its delights. And then, | tainment. The mind cannot dwell long on any particular 


when his very watchfulness ever her welfare had become | train of thought, without experiencing somewhat of jaded 
1 satiety, and therefore it is refreshed and invigorated by 


|| approaching some sparkling and unhoped for fountain 


as ae : p 
| of joy. Who is not delighted to meet in a place utterly 
|| barren and unpromising, with something akin to his 


anecessity to the morbid and disappointed Eustace,— 
she closed her blameless life in quiet happiness. 

“She has left me,” he wrote to his friend, Hargrave, 
—"she has left me; I am now a lonely and unloved 
‘elug, solitary amid my fellows, without either joy or 


‘| habits, and congenial to his pursuits ? 


hiteie ; tH é Ty 
the world. My wealth is a positive curse to | I well remember one of the most pleasurable moments 


me, since it removes from me the necessity of exertion, || 4¢ my life was standing on the highest pinnacle of the 
"hich could alone divert my incurable melancholy. We / ' 
we like the brothers in the beautiful Eastern Apologue, 
frank; I have wasted the best years of my life in a 
“un search after the phantom Peace, while you have 
‘ound the gentle goddess seated at your threshold. 
God grant that she may ever abide with you.” | 


Simplon. Neither pen nor pencil can describe the won- 
| drous depth of those valleys, nor the awe-inspiring 
majesty of those rocks, amid which the thunder-cloud 
| and the storm wander as pilgrims that have mistaken 


their way. Such scenes, once beheld, are engraven too 
deeply on the memory to be effaced by aught save the 
great destroyer—Death. 
Ir men considered the happiness of others, or their It was twenty years ago last September, that, while 
*n; in fewer words, if they were wise, no state would travelling in Europe, curiosity having led me from the 
* depopulated, no city pillaged, not a village would be || Simplon Village to explore new scenery, I found myself 
“din ashes, not a farm deserted. But there always || sitting under the shade of a beetling mass of rock, 
‘we been, and always will be, men about the despot, || from which the struggling rhododendron of the Alps 
a persuade him that terror is better than esteem ;/|| thrust forth its tough sinewy branches, blooming in 
‘at no one knows whether he is reverenced or not, but purple beauty. My companions were, an Alpine hunter 
the who is dreaded has indubitable proofs of it, and | —beside whom lay a beautiful chamois, which had 
» eearded by mortals as a god. By pampering this |) fallen a victim that morning to the fatal precision of his 
4 ” in the prince, they are permitted to come closer || rifle—and a young peasant, named Isidore from the 
via to him; and from the indulgence of his cor- little village of Berisaal. We had walked far that day, 
‘pled humors they derive their wealth and influence. || though it was but “the grim and sultry hove of noon,’” 


—Land . , . 
acer. but when our light and exhilarating repast was ended, 
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244 A REMINISCENCE OF THE SIMPLON, 




















our youthful spirits suffered us not to rest idly ‘till the || from habit, quicker than ours, his countenance change; 
clouds should have passed away which covered the dis- | —he snatched the telescope from my hand—levelled 
tant summit of Mount Rose. I was in the act of amus- | in an instant to the valley, and exclaimed, “ Oh, mises 
ing myself by setting stones in motion and watching | corde ” 






their progress down the mountain side. While Isidore, || ‘ What do you see?” we cried, both at the san 
who entered warmly into the sport, exclaimed ever and || time. 
anon, as he saw my emotion, that there was no country “Oh! mercy, mercy! Santa Maria!” ejaculated the 





like Switzerland. The hunter, who had at first looked | hunter, falling on his knees. 

on with contempt, joined in the sport when he found | ‘ Speak !’’ shouted Isidore, ‘‘ What is it?” 

that some small bets offered by Isidore had been good- | “* Save her, save her! oh, God!” cried the huntsmy: 

humoredly taken up by myse]f—and three more thought: | | “it is a woman with a child.” 

less, noisy gamblers never played at so foolish and mis- H By this time I had regained possession of my glass, 

chievious a game. | and plainly saw the poor creature in the valley far be. 
Our emulation was at length excited by vain endeavors } low. All of a sudden she looked round—perceived be: 

to reach a certain point with our ponderous missiles, | danger—and, oh! Heavens! what a trying momen 

which all lodged calmly in a projecting table of the V1 could not breathe—a film, dark and_impenetrabie 

mountain, considerably short of the mark, though many ! came over my eyes—the glass dropped from my hand 


hundred feet below the spot where we stood. “Here, | and I fell prostrate on the ground. 











Isidore,” cried the hunter, “help me to move this} When I looked again, there was no human being : 
. . . . if . . —v . . ‘ r 
stone.” Isidore, eager in the sport, ran to his assistance, || that direction. The Pavillion rock stood alone in the 
. . . . 
and with their poles as levers, and by cutting away the | midst of an impetuous mountain torrent, stemming is 





clasping vegetation with their knives, they soon unbedded | | angry waters. ‘* What sort of woman?” asked Isidore 
the wished-for prize, which lay on the upper side of the | | “could you guess who !—and a child, said you!” Th 
rock, under the shadow of which they had rested. | | hunter replied only by a look too expressive of friend) 
This rock was an irregular mass of granite, about || commiseration to be misunderstood by poor Isidon 
twenty feet in height where it hung over toward the || who, exclaiming, “‘ Oh, Therese !” with that wild powe 
valley, and was known among the mountaincers by the | of voice which indicates intense mental agony, rushed, 
name of Le Pavillon, or the Tent—on account of the || like a madman, headlong down the steep. “Fellos 
shelter it afforded from the sun and the storm. For | him, for Heaven’s sake!’ I cried. ‘ Nor man nor 
more centuries than it-is permitted to man to trace back || beast may reach the valley in safety at the rate he - 


the operations of nature, it had been there, gradually | | replied the hunter; and the next moment he was i 
{| 
| pursuit of Isidore, while I, unused to such descents 










sinking deeper on the lower side. 
“* Mon dieu,” cried the huntsman, “ what noise is | vainly endeavored to follow. 
that?” Isidore looked aghast, and with pale, trembling || Therese was the daughter of an honest Savoyarl 
lips, muttered, ‘‘ It moves !” « What moves ?” asked i who had been induced by alluring promises to add hiv 
the hunter. ‘“ Le Pavillon,” replied the other. ‘“ And |, |, self to the thousands of able artifices employed to con 
the Englishmanis beneath it.” “‘ Monsieur! Monsieur!” | || plete the well-known military road over the Simpl. 
shouted the hunters with admirable presence of mind, | which forms a communication between France am 
and immediately I ran toward them. } Italy. He was among the first of the hecatombs sacr- 
At that moment, in compliance with the laws of); | ficed to that Herculean labor; but there was some 
gravitation, to obey which it was now at liberty, the | mystery about his end—no one had seen him since 
huge mass bent forward its heavy front, snapping like | was engaged with others in blowing up the rock new 
threads of tow the complicated roots and the vegetation | the grand gallery. It was supposed his body mus 
of ages, which had matted round, and, as it were, || have been engulfed in the dark abyss of the “ Chau 
chained it to the mountain side. We were all standing | H | dron,” that “hell of waters” in which the thundeny 
near the upper side, when, (overbalanced by the im- | cascade and the “arrowy” Divedro rush together ® 
peding weight beneath which they had been reposing,) | darkness. 
it seemed to rise from out of the earth like “ a thing of || It became a question, whether he had perished 0 
life.”’ 1 gazed in silent awe, as the ponderous fragment | | the French or the Italian side; there were no witty 
at first reeled slowly forward, as though incredulous of || ses; and thus his widow and children were unable 
its release, and anon leaped down the steep resistless. substantiate their claim upon the fund provided tr 
It had reached the projecting table which had been the | casualties. They had no friends to urge their suit, ™ 
boundary of our amusement—a crash like thunder was | the kindness of those who had been comrades and 
heard, and a chasm was seen at the brink of the ledge | |low-workmen with the deceased, rendered its sucee* 
through which it had forced its way, into a forest of | of little consequence so long as the great work was ® 
pines below, where for a few seconds it was concealed | hand. When that was terminated, however, the P* 
—then with renewed fury, it sprang forward. 1 woman, with her daughter, Therese, and a little ™! 
The bunter had been looking on hitherto with a feel- 1 only six months old, were exposed to want and neglect; 
ing of pride—it was his native mountain—his native | for, except when travellers pursued their winding co 
valley—the grandeur of the whole scene around was all | | along the great road, all was quiet and desolate, and # 
his own—and he smiled in triumph. But his eye wan! forlorn as ever. 
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FALLS, NEAR ITHACA. 



















Little was it that Isidore could occasionally spare Original. 
‘rom the donations of travellers, and the produce of his FALLS, NEAR ITHACA. 


sertions at the post- -houses, to accumulate a trifle, 


AN EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL. 
«herewith he and Therese might begin the world. He weet. 
nad hopes of being regularly employed as a postillion— BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


pe was , eee ‘ . 
but the widow would shake her head when hope was |' . 7,,, world, notwithstanding its present rapid strides, 


mentioned. “It was a fatal rock,” she said, “‘ on whic h 


ie has yet much to hope from the march of improvement ; 
| perhaps in a few years, a journey on the Ithaca and 


Isid | Owego railroad, may be swift and easy, instead of the 
her mother depended upon her alone, and that Isidore formidable affair it is now. It is true, you have the 


ye all rested ‘till it was too late.” Isidore had said 


~ueh with his eyes to Therese, but Therese knew that 


was poor—and she sighed sometimes even in the midst comfortable knowledge that you are employing the 
‘her favorite “‘ Chansons.” On the morning of that 

day, she had wandered with her little brother along the 
borders of the mountain stream to look for stones, such 


as she had seen an English traveller give a Napoleon 


' safest of all modes of travelling ; if your driver does not 
fall asleep, and the horse that draws the rail-car turn 
aside from the track, at his own sweet will, to browze 


on the grass—you have all the certainty possible in the 
t » . P > Pp S53 es 
for at the post house. Little knew she of such matters; || .ourse of human events, of arriving at your place of 


but she thought there were plenty of the same kind S Aishaintins without broken bones, or demolished bag- 
along the valley, and went forth on her search with || 
jreams as wild as those which betray the speculating 
miner on a new discovery. 


{ 


gage. If you are fortunate enough to have cool weather 
and agreeable friends, your good nature may be as un- 


| scathed; if you are in haste to go forward—and have 

When Isidore had reached the valley, all was silent | independent cause to be impatient, I can only say, I 
except the rushing of the waters—there was no trace of | 
the object he sought for—biut dreaded to see—he lis- 
rened—and, at length, heard the crying of a child. 
Led by the sound, he discovered poor Therese, appa- 


should not like to be of your company. We were par- 
ticularly fortunate in all these minor matters, so that 
nothing extrinsic could disturb our equanimity ; not even 


‘a hot day, and frequent stoppages. We left Owego at 
rently hfeless, in a hollow, protected by a rock, which, |; one in the afternoon; the pretty scenery for the first ten 
in the distance, had appeared level with the plain. || miles, through the valley of the “ Owego Creek,’ made 
There, likewise, was he found by the hunter, prostrate | amends, in our eyes, for the slowness of our pace, and 
ther side. I arrived just as Therese opened her eyes, || 
and gazed wildly upon him and the hunter, on whose || age was frequently tried by a couple of sportsmen, who 
xnee her head reclined, while he had been bathing her |; beguiled the time by firing now and then at the birds. 
temples with water. It was ever a mystery how she || Startled as we were by the explosions so near us, it 


the unevenness of the railroad ;—even though our cour- 


nad escaped—whether instinct, fear, or the wind of the | gave us some compensating pleasure to observe that the 
lescending rock had forced her into that secure retreat. 





\| little intended victints always escaped the danger. At 
trom the moment she beheld her danger, all recollec- } the top of a long hill that overlooks Ithaca, we ex- 
tion had vanished. But when restored to life, words || changed the car for a stage and horses. Never was 
cannot describe her emotions on seeing him on whom || there view more beautiful than that seen from this hill. 
ner young and innocent heart had reposed its all of 
hope and future bliss, lying senseless beside her. She 
bad “ never told her love,”’ and he had been forbidden; 
but now, when Isidore, who had fainted from over- 
excitement and exertion of mind and body, first breathed || 
the vital air, the first sound he heard was the voice of 

‘ Therese—the first thing he was sensible of, was, that 


‘er arm was round his neck—he recovered—he em- 
braced her, 


The village lies at your feet, the white houses gleaming 
out amidst clustering foliage ; farms, and spots of woods 
are seen on the slope of the uplands; and beyond, the 
lovely lake of Cayuga, stretching smooth and silvery 
toward the north, embosomed in misty hills, like a sap- 
phire set in emeralds. 


Ithaca is one of the most beautiful villages in western 
New-York ; and has some magnificent private residen- 
A moment after, she appeared to recol- || ces and hotels, where, we understand, tourists can find 
‘ct herself, looked round, and endeavored to recall to || excellent accommodation, and live in as much privacy 
mind what she could have said or done—but it was too jand retirement as in their own homes. 


Thrice happy 


ute—she blushed, and sought a refuge from the stran- “he who has friends as kind and agreeable as those with 





eer's gaze, in the bosom of her beloved Isidore. whom we passed the time! who took delight in wel- 
Ten ye 


ars after this wild and almost tragic occur- coming us to their hospitable residences, and pointing 
rence, I happened to be again rambling about the conti- || °2 the beauties of their village, and its charming envi- 
nent of Europe j in search of something to feed the rest- || '"*- The vicinity of Ithaca abounds in places worth 
* spirit within me. C uriosity naturally led me to la voyage across the Atlantic to see; but they are, for 
nquire after the fate of Isidore and Therese, whom I |j the most part, hidden in the recesses of the woods, and 
ind living in happiness and prosperity in their native || ™USt be sought under the direction of a competent guide. 
Canton. Their cottage stands on one of those beauti- || We were fortunate in having those for guides, who ap- 
Mt spore above the valley of the Rhone, where the epson true poetic feeling, the romantic scenery, 
‘eller may see vineyards and gardens won by the and prepared us, by their description, to receive enjoy- 
inet and enduring spirit of industry from the world of || ment from various scenes that might otherwise have 
desolation and magnificence around. escaped our notice. 
28 
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As the day was sultry, we drove to ‘“ Fall Creek,” |! the precipice, wooded to its verge, we came to a beqy. 
in the morning. This beautiful stream is near the vil- } tiful natural arbor, shaded by hemlocks, and projecting 
lage, and is frequently visited by travellers passing || over the gulf. Here was beauty smiling in the ver 
through Ithaca. Indeed I have met with many who || jaws of terror; the alcove was carpeted with the riches 
knew not there were any other falls in that region. ! moss, and hung with a drapery of green; but it was 
“Fall Creek,” in the course of a mile and a half, pre- || fearful to look down, down into the shadowy, cavernoys 
sents us with five waterfalls. We began with the first } abyss, and feel that a single misstep would be instant) 
ascent. Leaving our carriages in the road, we ascended i fatal. There was no real danger, however, to strong 
to the precipice on the southern side. A point here, | nerves ; and several of our party seated themselves " 
overlooks the ravine through which the stream flows to | the roots of trees that overhung the yawning gulf, with. 
the lake. The bright sheet of Cayuga is before us, at \ out, apparently, a thought, that the firmly rooted tre 
some distance. The valley stretches from the head of || might be detached from the hard soil in which it grew 
the lake, beyond the village, which lies to the left. i This spot commanded a noble view of the fall and the 


This view is indescribably beautiful; the sloping hills, rushing rapids, as well as a more distant view of the 
- f 
the smiling vale, the smooth sheet of water, the town || valley through which the stream flows, after it has don 


so charmingly situated—one could linger long to gaze || with cascades, and the blue, sunbright lake. After ba! 







on such a landscape. Below us was a deep gulf, en- || an hour's rest in this alcove, we walked on, and, en 






closed in walls of solid rock, of stupendous height; to || long, arrived at another of the same kind, richly adorned 





the right were picturesque rapids, the stream rushing | by the hand of nature, and affording a view of the « 






impetuously along the bottom of the ravine. A number | cond and third falls. This beautiful succession of fals 





of narrow branching ravines, and the crumbling rocks, | reminded me of Trenton. The scene was wilder, be 
|} i 
| that added to its romance and novelty. Here are bew 





gave us the impression that the hill had been cleft by 





some tremendous convulsion of nature. This precipice | ties still unexplored, unvisited by strangers; so diffica! 





commands a view of the first fall, which is quite per- | of access, that one feels as if discoveries were made 





, & > 4 | , . . 
pendicular. I do not know the number of feet, but it is | every step. To the adventurer who is daring enough» 






high enough, and there is water enough for sublimity || climb the face of the different waterfalls, and walk " 






and grandeur. The water is churned into creamy foam || the bed of the stream, a world of grandeur and beavy 
as it descends to the boitom. I tried to learn the In- may be disclosed. The gentlemen of Ithaca frequent 
dian name of this fine cascade ; but though our intellec- | do this; and Mr. T almost excited our envy brs 
tual friend, Mr. B., was at no loss for one sonorous graphic description of what he saw, and the wild s> 


enough, I much feared his love of fun might tempt him || limity of the scenes he explored. At this season the 















to play upon the credulity of inexperienced travellers, | quantity of water was too great to admit of such = 
and did not record the name he furnished. || undertaking—and for so many timid women! it was 1 

We proceeded thence to the “ Tunnel,” an artificial | to be thought of. The region of the third and fou! 
passage through the rock. The entrance is beautiful. || cascade must remain terra incognita to us—the object 







We obtained another view of the first waterfall; the | of vain wishes, robed in splendor, however, by the glow 





overhanging cliffs became lofticr and more rugged. A | ing accounts of our friends. With something like asm 
bridge ran throngh the “ Tunnel,” below which mur- | of regret, we struck again into the woods, and walke 
mured the dark stream; and shut in the bosom of the || on for some distance through a path wild enough, # 








solid rock as we were, with just light enough from the | affording transient glimpses of the opposite sides of t 
entrance to show us our path, the coolness was exqui- || ravine. At length we turned aside to the left, and de 
*s cheerful song was echoed | scended by an abrupt and difficult descent, several fee! 
’s blithe || Here we found another more extensive arbor, delig 
1 fully shaded, and commanding a splendid view of 









sitely refreshing. A 









from the sides of the excavation; and H 








laugh was reverberated in hollow murmurs. C 
thought a declaration in such a place would be a tragic || fifth, and Milldam Fall. This comes gushing throw! 
affair, if uttered in tones more vehement than usual. |a narrow rift in the rock, and is, perhaps, the m%* 








At length we emerged from the “ Tunnel,” and a scene | beautiful of any. It was far below us, so that we bai 
of grandeur presented itself. We were in a rocky am- | not the full effect, as we should bave had, standing 
phitheatre, in view of the second waterfall. The clitls ! its foot, and looking up on the wild amphitheatre * 
which we were enclosed ; but there was grandee 
After 







| 
were partly covered with foliage, that waved airily on | 
} 





their lofty summits, and filled the crevices in the rocks. | enough to fill our capacities for admiration. 
We stood ona shelf in a chasm at the mouth of the | stopping some time, we walked further on, and dow 
Tunnel. Mr. T Hert 
of some of the ladies, ventured along the sides of the was a lovely grove, carpeted with moss and grass 













, amid the entreaties and shrieks ll an easy descent, nearly to the level of the fall. 






precipige to another narrow shelf, whence he brought a || where we disposed ourselves to rest after @ fariguat 
currant branch loaded with fruit, and some wild flowers. || walk of a mile and a half. The scene was truly beyor 
We could have staid all day in this cool secluded spot, } description. We were in a wide amphitheatre of sot 
but our time was limited, for we had but that day and | perpendicular rocks, of stupendous height. Thee 
hoary rocks were overgrown with hemlock and pi 











the following to view scenes to which weeks ought to 
i} P . . “ret 
be devoted. | rooted in the crevices, and seemed to have ® secre 


Walking farther up the hill, and along the edge of } their own for growing, as we could perceive 2° ate 
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nourish them. Some are rooted on the brow of the y it showed as much foam asa larger one. We ascended 
precipice, and stretch their boughs in relief against the || without much difficulty, climbing up the wet rock, to 
sky; some overhang its sheer verge, and fling their the detriment of our shoes, and the soaking of our feet; 
shadows on the mossy cleft; some grow sidelong, as if) but ramblers in search of the picturesque, are not wont 
eladly clinging to the smallest space afforded them.’ to heed such trifling inconveniences. The rocky bed 
The effect of the dark shadows on the opposite cliffs | of the stream here exhibited a kind of stairway, devious 
was magnificent ; and the play of light and shade on | in its course, up which we walked. The stream dashes 
the foliage, and the side rock, flickering with every impetuously down, so small and thread-like, that it 
breeze, added to the fairy-like enchantment of the looked like a streak of white foam on a black ground. 
wene. We all decided that the best part of a day It occupies but a small portion of the rocky channel, 
ought to be spent in this wild place, and longed to see | leaving the rest bare, though moist with the trickling 
the effect of the sunset on the rocky wall by which we’ water. Around us woods and rocks were piled in the 
were surrounded. Every thing breathed of quiet in) most picturesque confusion imaginable; now the sun- 
the midst of grandeur. The foaming cascade went) shine darted down among masses of fuliage, now our 
down with a monotonous roar, and the stream flowed path lay quite in shadow. On one side, we saw, on the 
on quietly beneath, ‘till lost from sight. But time , face of the cliff, the channel of a miniature cascade, a 
pressed. To secure us half an hour longer in this re-| sheer descent of more than one hundred feet; but un- 
treat, it was proposed that one of the gentlemen should | fortunately there was no water; the moist track only 
retrace eur steps through the woods, and evder the | showed where water had been, and a few drops ever 
carriages which had been left waiting below the first) trickling down, suggested the idea of the stream weep- 
fall, te come round by the road and take us up. But ing the loss of its glory. The romance of this spot was 
whom to send one so fatiguing and solitary a walk! | increased by its singular wildness. The touch of art 
Use did not know the way; another was a monstrous | had never profaned it. Not a bough had been lopped; 


sow walker; our excellent friend, Mr. T , Was) not a stone removed. All was, apparently, as it had 





leader in chief of the party, and could not be spared ;|, been in earlier ages, when, perhaps, a mighty stream 
there was the chivalrous A 
with the localities; Mr. B 


and the generosity requisite, and insisted on taking) sating in the reflection that a broader torrent would 





, but he was not familiar reared among these solitudes; a stream worthy of the 





had both the knowledge \ cliffs that overhung it. There was something compen- 


the task upon himself; he was absent but a short time,| have denied us access to the depth of the glen. A 
and returned to conduct us to the road, which we | little further on, the stream makes a bend to the left; 
were surprized to find so near. Those unwilling to | a rearing was distinctly heard; we followed its course 
encounter fatigue, can thus easily obtain a view of this | a few steps—ascending several steps of the rock, and 
charming scene; but to our minds, the pleasure was) came unexpectedly upon a noble scene. Majestic cliffs 
enhanced by being purchased with a little toil; besides | towered above our heads on every side, forming a lofty 
that, we should have missed the scenery on the lower | amphitheatre; the gloomy grandeur of the dark rocks 
fails. To the route up the bed of the stream when |) heightened by dense masses of foliage, with which they 
practicable, I should decidedly give the preference ; | were partially covered. No painter’s pencil could have 
the one we took was next in advantages. We drove |, done justice to the romantic spot. From the height 
down a long hill, and returned to the village delighted | above, from the shadowy arms of the woods tumbled a 
with our excursion. | beautiful sheet of water, terminating in a succession of 
Che Cascadilla is a smaller stream than Fall Creek, | smaller falls, down which the stream dashed foaming, 
and runs nearly in the same direction. It exhibits | as if eager to reach the valley. A little higher and just 
several falls, and can boast of scenery as grand and over our heads, another cascade burst out, almost 
magnificent as that of its rival. On entering the glen | imbedded in foliage, ¢parkling more brilliantly from the 
through which the Cascadilla flows, one is struck by the | cataract—as it threw itself down, threatening to over- 
*mallness of the stream; itis a mere brook, over which i whelm us. We were at a loss to know what became of 
y" can step on the stones with ease, and murmurs the water forming this cascade ; but soon perceived that 
over the pebbles it is too shallow to hide. Presently it || it made a turn, and precipitated itself into the main 
‘ecomes narrower, and runs along the base of a pre- || stream.—I feel how impossible it is by mere description, 
Cpitous rock, that frowns above as if to protect the || to convey any idea of this scene. While standing to 
litle rill with its shadow. Again it expands, and over- | survey it, so many points of interest and beauty are 
ows a little valley between the cliffs, in the midst of | taken in by the eye that one is absolutely bewildered, 
*hich you find a strip of ground, forming an island ! and confused ideas of loveliness and sublimity are all 
When the water is high. Itis covered with green grass, || that remain in the mind afterwards. Even the minutest 
tnd shaded by tall sycamores. H ’s bright eyes | description would be inadequate; it might give the 
‘parkled at sight of this lovely island; we could not ‘letter, but not the spirit.—Every object contributes to 
‘ficiently admire its beauties ; and the coolness of the | the general effect—and the whole is indescribable. It 


tre: ‘ : See 
— that murmured on its white beach, tempted us || is, in truth, 
“unger, 





But something to wonder at was disclosed 
In a few moments we came in view of | ‘A temple, such as mortal hand 
| 


which was quite on a small scale, though 


a every step. 


the first fall, Has never built, nor ecstasy nor dream 


Reared, in the cities of enchanted land.” 
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Some of our party were in haste, to return; and pro- | aspect of this ravine, the steep and melancholy rock. 
mising ourselves another visit to this wildest ofnature’s | overgrown with gloomy verdure, and the stupendo» 
bulwarks, and a walk beyond it, to explore further the height of the precipice—impressed us with a feeling 
beauties of Cascadilla, we retraced our path, and came unutterable awe. I cannot depict all we saw and , 
once more to the village—to marvel that tourists in’ we felt; we could but imperfectly express our feeling 
western New York do not oftener make a business of in continual exclamations of wonder and admiration. 
turning aside from the usual travelled route, for a sail Our walk continued for about a mile; the scener 
up Cayuga lake, and a view of the gorgeous scenery becoming bolder, if possible, as we proceeded. Now 

thought of fatigue ; all pressed onward, as the roar’ 
| the fall began to be heard more distinctly. Present) 

An afternoon was taken for our visit to the) we turned the last winding; the fall was scen gleaminy 
Taghcanick, or Goodwyn’s Falls. We set off after through the trees on the left; and in a moment afe; 
an early dinner, and drove some eight or nine miles | Taghcanick, in all its airy beauty, burst on our vier 
down the lake, on the west side. The road commanded | There was a general pause, and all stood for sn 
nearly all the way, a view of Cayuga, now enclosed in| moments in mute awe and admiration. The rocks he: 
wooded banks, now bordered by sloping fields of the form a very wide and grand amphitheatre, and ris: 
brightest verdure. From one eminence we obtained a ) an immense height. There was a chasm in the cif 
view of Sheldrake Point, half way down the lake. The | through which the stream descended; on either si 
woods, a mile or two from Goodwyn’s Point, conceal a } piles of rocks rose far above the level of the fall. T» 
succession of beautiful little falls, near the lake. At! chasm is said to be about fifty feet wide. Through: 
the Point the steam boat touches: eo that it would be the water descends, in one perpendicular fall of 1 
ensy for visitors who come either from Ithaca or Cayuga | hundred and ten feet. Calmly and beautifully it fils 
Bridge, to land here. Most persons who visit Tagh- | the eye can follow the masses of foam, as they sw 
canick Falls, take the road that winds along the verge majestically downward, and are lost in the dark pv 
of the precipice. From the peaks above, several views | beneath. The stream is so shallow that it barely hit 
can be obtained of this remarkable waterfall; none of | the dark rock behind it, and is dispersed into silver 
them satisfactory, however ; at least, none conveying an | foam, long before it reaches the bottom. Its ply 
adequate idea of its real grandeur. There is no descend- and fairy-like beauty resembles that of the falls of Hecev 
ing into the ravine from above, except perhaps, by. in Georgia. Like that, the stream seems scarcely “ 
means of a rope-ladder, down the steep sides ; and even ' turbed by the leap it is forced to take ; and flows o 
that would be a hazardous experiment. The best way | tranquillity. One of our party compared the fall 

is to commence the walk, as we did, at the mouth of | sheet to Mokanna’s veil, so silvery and transpar 
the stream. Leaving the carriages on Goodwyn’s |, another made use of the homelier comparison of p 

Point, we entered the glen, first paying a sort of toll by wool. The visitor can walk up to the very foot of 
passing a mill-dam, which we were obliged to cross, at) fall—so near as to receive a plenteous shower-bath; ' 
the imminent peril of wet feet, on planks and stones laid | unless the wind is in such a direction as to blow oft 
for the ladies by the chivalrous care of the gentlemen. spray—the feat cannot be accomplished without a 0 
We hardly esteemed it an advantage that just as we) rough wetting. S ’s natural ringlets curled © 

passed, the gates were shut, and the stream caused to | beautifully ; but more havoc was made with laces ® 
rise higher. There were many inconveniences to balance || muslins. We seated ourselves as near the fall a3 * 
the advantages of a wider stream, particularly as our. prudent, and watched the sunshine and the dav 
path lay along its bed, and frequently crossed it. One | shadows on the towering steep; we found, moreov" 












surrounding Ithaca. 


















































of the gentlemen of our party suggested that as the | glass of lemonade cooled with ice, which some prov" 
miller had dammed the creek—any one was at liberty | friend had ordered to be brought along—not 8 ht 
to return the compliment on the creek’s behalf; but) refreshing after our walk. It is almost a pity ® 
they were all too good natured to resort to this method sublunaries should be thought of in places like thes 
of expressing annoyance. For a part of the way the | but unfortunately for the perfection of romance, few # 
bed of the stream was dry and level; sometimes we had | found disposed to decline them, even amidst the es” 
a narrow path on its verge, at the base of the precipice; || ment of admiration.—The time passed rapidly: ® 
on the whole, a submission to wet feet was almost | with regret we saw the shadow deepen, and the © 
inevitable. The scenery varied at every step, as we | shine withdraw from the chasm into which it had pe 
proceeded up the ravine. The steep and rugged rocks | trated. The walk in returning was rendered deligt** 
on either side, rose to the perpendicular height of two | by another sight of the varied scenery of this r™ 
hundred and fifty feet; and frequently approached so | dell, and enlivened by pleasant chat ; so that we rence 
near each other, as to afford but a narrow glimpse of the ! the mill at the entrance, unwearied. _ I should not!" 
sky, far above our heads. These frowning cliffs were || to notice that a small tribute was left at the foot 
fringed with woods, that threw their shadows below ; fall, hanging on the bushes, like the verses of Orise 
their sides also, were partially covered with trees. The | Which of the gentlemen was the perpetrator, dis 


rocks occasionally were sloping; but were generally 













































appear. It ran thus: 







| 
quite perpendicutar, and of various shades and hues. || © Pagheanich, bell! © pathway meet 
Barring the difficulties of our path, the wild and solitary 4 It is—that leads us to thy feet ! 
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|amphitheatrical form, enclosing a wide space. In 
relief against a perpendicular wall of lighter color than 


Through many a peril dire we come, 
O'er jagged rock, and rushing foam ; 
Mid timid woman’s startled cry, 

With clasp’d hands and imploring eye ; 


the rest, rose a stupenduous mass of rock, circular in 
Where rude and hoary rocks are seen, 


Ry beetling cliff, and dark ravine ; ‘form, and blackened by time and moisture This is 
Now in thy temple wide we stand, | called the Pulpit rock ; and a sublime rostrum it would 
Where all is lonely, vast, and grand. : : ; 

Here like a monarch throned on high, | form, indeed! The space below would contain a vast 


Thou dost arrest the gazer’s eye ; 
Thy crown, stern peaks that brave the storm, 
And snowy drapery wraps thy foam ; | been a spot appropriate for an address so spirited and 
y a sunlit, sparkling gem . : 
en in pe es eloquent as I had heard delivered in the grove at 
. , } 
And ample robes of solemn green | Owego, but a few weeks before, by an orator of Ithaca. 


‘orm thy pavilion—gorgeous queen! . ‘ 0 . 
_ Ay vad. . || Masses of rock on either side “ the Pulpit,”’ which have 


—Farewell! oft will our fancies roam, 
Taghcanick! where thy waters foam, been termed its wings, connect it with the sides of the 


And deem their ceaseless hymn we hear | : aoe a 
And to their voice of males ave ear; : |, ravine, and form with 1t, the bed of the fall. But only 
Praice unto Him, in elder time | on the left side is there any water; there, partly hidden 


Who built a structure so sublime !” I] . : 7 
, | by the dark mass of Pulpit rock, is a beautiful cascade 
It was after dark before we returned to the village; | ~ nash 
MST : | narrow, graceful, and descending in an unbroken sheet. 
wewould advise visitors in future to devote a whole day || ; . 
“|| It had been proposed that this sublime scene should 


audience. I could not help thinking it would have 


isexcursion. The time will be well occupied. : ; ‘ . 
w this encursien , P ibe the end of our journey for this afternoon; but a 





|| glance upward, where the recks, closely approaching 


UK Fas is bout two miles | , ' 
nema $i “i pe ss tie 1 left | each other, towered above the waterfall, partially dis- 
; re nov “ 7 ernoo da ie . . . . . . 
tan nes, we cyave Gheve im the aievacen, on | closing a shadowy cleft, inspired us with curiosity to go 


urcarriage in the road near a mill. Walking a little | , ae ; . 
nee 3 S further. To climb the Pulpit rock was out of the ques- 


istance W > » foot o h es » Bie : 
distance we came to the foot of the first descent A tion; there was no other way but to turn aside, and 





'ascend the rocks on the right. We were fortunate 


‘ 
' 


lofty cif overhangs a narrow pool of clear water. We 


walked on along side the stream— sommenced one |! sp. 4. : : 
g the stream—and comm d on in finding a spot sloping enough to permit us to climb 


as "y n 99, , sk . . . 
ascent up a wide, dry, rocky channel, rather steep, but up: and the branches of the trees afforded some assist- 


not § ipi 8 y imbing over it |! 
ot $0 precipitous as to prevent our climbing over tT! ance. Several feet from the top the ascent became 


with care, se F i s irwav: | : é . ire 
It resembled an immense stairway; and | nearly, if not quite perpendicular; and the projecting 


: ° . a ee 
mig av s Stair- | : ; 
ght appropriately have been named the Giant's Stair- | stones furnished our only footing, and our only support. 


way, for gigantic in truth it was. On the top of the | 
first flight we : ie » gallew Ree mi 

ht we stopped to take a vic w of the valley below | filed me when half way up; a faintness and shud- 
us. The face of the country was varied; there were || 


My courage, of which I am wont to boast much, quite 


dering came over me as I looked down on the gulf 


fields of waving grai ; : : ems 
ng grain, and slopes luxuriant in verdure ; || below; and I could only utter a ery for help, which was 


there were patches of woodland, houses, orchards and i promptly answered by Mr. T 





» Who clambered above 
meadows: and a soft sunshine reposed on this smiling | me, and obtaining a secure footing, pulled the rest of us up 
landscape. Turning once more to our rocky stairway, || to a place of safety, where we clung to the roots of a tree 
se a flights stretching far upward, as if | firmly imbedded in the soil. Having reached the top, 
ee a path to the clouds. The channel was not || we proceeded on the brow of the precipice, to a spot 
dry like the one we had passed; the rocks were dark || where we obtained a view of another waterfall, deep in 
with moisture, and here and there a thread-like stream | a dark dell. At its foot was a natural well, rounded in 
descended, and emptied itself into a narrow natural } the rock so beautfully that it seemed the work of art; 
race-way, by which the water was conveyed to the left. 1 and filled with clear, dark water. This fall was not 
By this means the lower flight was left dry. It seemed || accessible from the spot where we stood; and we were 
reasonable to suppose this majestic channel, now a} 
wertd tee wide for the shrunken stream, the ancient bed |! the bed of the stream. This was at length accomplished, 
; nw angny tnees, which te oder ages perhaps || and we came upon a scene like nothing else in its beauty. 
lh iat! Rating grantor ea entered a et 
. ‘ ‘ gh a narrow rift tumultu- 
=a Surrounding scenery ; the rocks, the overhanging | ously on—following the windings of the ravine, whose 
woods, are all on a scale to match the most imposing | r 


obliged to walk further on before we could descend to 


Present inconsisten WwW ianed snd the bed into whose recesses the golden sunbeams never pene- 
where the trickli oil ; on te PIE, trated. It reminded me somewhat of a scene at Trenton 
vanished aa ae “ we ri Anio, to mourn the |) Falls—but the dell here is much narrower, and the 
fight. 1 + ull we reac ee the summit of the third | effect, to me, greater on that account. The quantity of 
ie he cliffs on each side were varied in height water at Trenton is vastly greater, and therein it has 
Miea ne a 2 ns som air and ite advantage. The scenery here is quite as beautiful. 
and delight, g otanist ample employment || ae the smallness of this stream, something 

Os aan of the feeling with which I looked on the basins of dark 
, tt walk on the level rock brought us in full view || water flecked with dark foam, at Trenton, and the 
fwhat some call the fourth fall ; to us the first that well | deep, silent creek, came back to me as I stood over the 
deserved the name. The lofty rocks here assumed an | 


. depths it filled. Here were deep and yawning gulfs 
ot cata : i : : ad 
racts. Geologists may possibly explain the 











cavernous wells, so curiously scooped in the solid rock 















































































































CHARLES WILLETT. 
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by the hand of nature, and many of them several feet » Original. 
deep. These basins are generally but four or five feet | CHARLES WILLETT; 
in width; one or two, however, which I saw, were | A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


much larger. We found little difficulty in walking up | 
the bed of the stream, having occasionally to turn aside | 


into the woods, and pass some penlous spot. The | +. a aaa 
Tuose who have ever traced that beautiful streap 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


scenery was the same in character; a succession of | 
beautiful cascades and rapids, with chasms filled with | the Wissahicon, from its source ’till its junction with thy 
water and natural basins or wells. One of these was Schuylkill will acknowledge that for romanuc and sylvan 
large, and very beautiful. The sides were of shelving || scenery, its banks cannot be surpassed in the Unio: 
rock, nearly perpendicular ; it was a dangerous spot, for | Te the very water’s edge, they are clothed in all th. 
those who took not heed to their footing; and was | luxuriance of wood, shrub and floweret: while here an! 
pointed ont as the spot which had proved fatal to one |, there, a verdant valley bursts upon the eye throve) 
visitor, many years before. Others of our party said | which some chrystal rivulet wends its way, and wher 
this dreadful catastrophe occurred at a fall above. i the labors of the husbandman are seen crowned wi: 
As we contemplated these scenes of wild grandeur, | plenty. In the early settlement of the state, they 
we were tempted to apostrophize the “ fiercely glad” } lovely valleys were selected by the bold pioneers, and 
torrents in the words of Coleridge : | the old Dutch cottage with its numerous appartenances 
“ Who called you forth from night and utter death, | of strong built barns, stables and other offices on whic 

| 


From dark and icy caverns called you forth, more labor and care were expended than on the res 
Down these precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
For ever shattered, and the same tor ever?” 

° * “ Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who with living flowers 
Of loveliest hues, spread garlands at your feet?” 
“ God! sing, ve meadow streams, with gladsome voice, 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and silent sounds !” 


dence of the owner, are yet to be seen, and even wher 
the hand of modern improvement has constructed elegar 
and commodious mansions, the ruins of the origin 
| dwellings are allowed to remain from a superstitious 


é 7, feeling that the i ori ; th 
Swiftly had the hours passed away, and the growing } ee g th % genius of prosperity would depart wit 
; . | their removal. 
darkness warned us that it was time to forsake this | I a os he <— Ina ; 
lovely spot. We returned through the woods above, not | 2 CRD EE Cases EES, Wien he War Gs Encepeneee 
venturing a descent down the precipice we had found so | was first waged, there dwelt a man who had number! 


¢ : | some fifty summers, by vocation a miller. Hhs cottas 
difficult to climb. Part of the way the walk was through || y 2 OY : 


1} . . . . 1 
| stood a little way from the brink of a rivulet, in th 
the tangled forest; the last part was a beaten path, |) a a eo 
: ; _ midst of a garden, which displayed the qualities 0 
beautifully overshadowed with young pines, whose " ak wanes por. . , 
: : utility and beauty, ministering as much to the grat 
boughs interlaced with each other. y yy g g 


eae a 
. . : , | cation of the eye in its flora s to the domesti 
The cascades on “ Five mile creek,” are described | ; y its flor | ronsurese ton ’ 

| uses of its owner. Peter Schuyler,—for such was the 


as abounding in magnificent scenery; but we were 
unable to visit them. The fall upon “ Six mile creek,” 


| 

was also mentioned as well worthy attention. At some |, : ' 
future time I may be so fortunate as to obtain a sight of | mother, but under the fond and watchful protection 0: 
her father, had arrived at womanhood, and amon 


them; and shall feel bound to attempt a description, by ! ' 
way of a sequel to this.—If this feeble effort to convey ! the ary of her own bamadtete neighborhood, il 
some idea of what language would fail adequately to | named “the Rose - Beauty.’ At the period of out 
depict, should imspire any traveller with the wish to} story, the state of 7 enarylvanie was but thinly settled, 
visit those scenes, and the wish should be put into | and the blacksmith’s shop in the adjacent village or the 
It is die- |! mill of Schuyler was the general rendezvous of the 


} miller’s name,—had an only daughter, by name Eller 
who in early life had been deprived by death of be: 


execution, I shall not have written in vain. ; : : 
creditable to the taste of American tourists, that the || inhabitants to hear and discuss the matters of | 


. os “1 
scenery in the vicinity of Ithaca should be so little | nation. Among the very constant visitors at the mi 
known. We hope soon to see the time, when a visit to | 
Buttermilk, Taghcanick, etc., will be as fashionable as | 


a trip to Trenton Falls: easy as it is to reach Ithaca, ! the day was appointed for the celebration of a 
by a sail up that sweetest of lakes, Cayuga. | nuptials. The war, however, had assumed so formidable 


! an aspect, that every true lover of his country who - 
_ shoulder a musket eagerly rushed to join the ranks“ 
BAD MORALISTS. “the patriots, and Charles, with the advice and wish ¢ 

Bap moralists produce no better effects than bad } Schuyler, deemed it prudent that the nuptial ties shoul: 
preachers; who admonish Christians of their duty in | be deferred until the emancipation or subjugation # 
general, and exhort them to practise it; but neglect to | America was decided. With a fortitude worthy of* 
inculcate the principal rules of life—so that the hearers | daughter of liberty, Ellen willingly consented to the 
hence become no wiser, nor live after a better manner | proposal, nay, with the patriotic spirit which univer 
than they did. Admonition, indeed, should be used; | sally pervaded both sexes in those days which “ tried 
but instruction is more essential. Admonitions are of the souls of men,” she boldly avowed, she would 
use, but to be always repeating the same things, cannot l remain for ever in maiden loneliness, if it pleased Gn 
be necessary.— The Reflector.” that her lover should die in defence of his native count) 


was Charles Willett, a young farmer, who bad won the 
affections of Ellen, and with the consent of her fathe 
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CHARLES 


We will not dwell upon the parting of the lovers. If 
» were tender, it was, however, made subservient to 
je calls of prudence and patriotism, and on a lovely 
~orning of June, 1776, Charles Willett departed from 
bie home to serve under the banner of American Inde- 
vendence. Ellen’s father, despite of his years, would 
Jadly have accompanied him, but there was no one to 
; hom he could confide the safety of his daughter, and 
ho was therefore compelled to refrain from partaking in 


the struggle; yet he was not altogether dormant or | 
oninterested in the glorious cause, and frequently by || 
secret assistance contributed materially to the patriots’ || 


oid ‘till suecess ultimately crowned their efforts. 


In the first battle, in which Charles was engaged, he 


so bravely distinguished himself, as to win the favorable 


notice of Washington, and when the conflicting armies 
marched into Pennsylvania, he was selected by the 
General from his acquaintance of the country, in recon- 
noitering and procuring information, respecting the 


movements of the enemy. It so happened that the | 


ground then oceupied by the British forces, embraced 
his own home and that of Schuyler, and with the natural 
feelings of a lover, Charles anxiously desired an oppor- 


nity to see and converse with his betrothed, but so 


-Josely were the movements of the Americans regarded, | 


that all his attempts were frustrated. But what can 


damp a lover’s ardor? and Charles, one evening, deter- 


mined at all hazards to pass to the abode of Schuyler. | 


It was inthe latter part of October, when the trees were | 


surrendering their foliage to the blast and the turf was || 


The night was dark 


and silent, not a star twinkled in the firmament, while 


assuming the impress of decay. 


the low, melancholy moaning of the wind among the | 
tlmost leafless forests sounded as if the spirit of | 
uature was sighing over the grave of the departed year. 
Habited as a plain yeoman, he left the camp, and 
threading the woods by paths well known to him from 
his boyhood, he gained the banks of the Wissahicon, that 
nver being then the barrier between the hostile armies. 
The autumnal floods had swollen its waters, no boat, no 
bridge, was near for many miles, and his heart for a 
moment failed him, as he heard the sullen flow, and 
plainly discovered the foam-covered surface of the 
ner. But the image of his love rose before him and 
“accoutred as he was,”’ he fearlessly consigned himself 
Having reached the shore, he cau- 
tiowsly proceeded to the cottage. As he neared it all 
was silent, the monotonous and measured pacing of the 
“entinels was the only sound that broke the stillness of 
the hour, and for some minutes he stood breathless and 
‘resolute. How to apprize them of his presence he 
could not divine, so closely was every spot around the 
dwelling guarded by the pickets of the enemy. At 
ength he remembered that an old negro was in the 
‘abit of sleeping in the mill, and thither he directed 
his course with the intention of making him the instru- 
ment of secretly informing Ellen and her father of his 
‘rival. The old creature being so suddenly awakened 
in the still watches of midnight, thought the enemy, or, 
—what was in those times more dreaded, the Indians, 


to the element. 





WILLETT. 











| had come to murder him, and consequently he gave vent 





| to his terrors in not the lowest of tone s. 


|| ‘ Hush! 





be not alarmed,—don’t you know me, 





Sambo ?—Charles Willett, your old friend,’’ whispered 
Charles. 


The old man’s fears were silenced in a moment as he 








uttered—* Oh! Massa Charles, Massa Charles, how 





| happy will him Missus Ellen be to see her own dear 






| lober again, and so will Massa Schuyler—but stay, me 





cannot see de boy, him shall go get light and— 





|| “ Hush, speak lower, my kind fellow,’ said Charles, 





| ‘remember we are in the enemy’s camp—spies may be 






| 
I near us.”’ 


' 
| 






“There are,”—shouted a voice, at the same moment, 





the shade was drawn from a dark-lantern, and a full 





| glare of light illumined the interior of the mill, showing 
| to Charles and the affrighted Sembo, the athletic figure 
} of a British soldier. 

| ‘You are my prisoner, my fine fellow,”—said the 


| 
1} 







soldier. ‘I thought | heard a footstep upon the sward. 
| What seek you here?” 






1 “That which concerns not you,”—replied Charles, 





'his young heart swelling with indignation at the inso- 





| lence of the foreign myrmidon. 





“Ah, ha! we shall see that, my young imp of rebellion. 





i 
| If you be, as I suspect you are, a spy of the rebels, a 








short shrift and a lofty gallows are in waiting for you.” 





Charles could no longer brook the insolence of the 





soldier, but springing upon him, a scufile ensued, in 





/which the musket of the latter was discharged—the 





| guard was alarmed, the drum beat to arms, and the 





next moment the nnil was surrounded by troops of 







soldiery. 





The inmates of the cottage thus startled from their 





| slumbers, rushed to the scene. 


| ings 


The surprize and feel- 







of Schuyler and his daughter may be easily 







| imagined, when they beheld in the full glare of torch- 






light, Charles, a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. 






He breathed not a word, but his look at Ellen bespoke 





the sorrow of his soul. 






“Charles—Charles Willett,’”’—frantically exclaimed 
the poor girl, and the next moment she fell senseless in 
the arms of her father. 










Under a strong escort, he was conducted before the 
commanding officer, by whom he was strictly interro- 






gated, but he would not deign to offer a word of reply. 





His person, however, was plainly identified by several 





witnesses from among his neighbors, who were too terri- 
fied by the threats of their enemies not to reveal all they 
knew of him. 







Poor Charles, thus proved beyond doubt a spy, was 





condemned to death—yet in mercy, a respite was 
granted to him of twenty-four hours to make his peace 
with his God. 







At the morning muster in the patriot camp, his 
absence was discovered, and as he was a brave and 





efficient soldier, and above all an especial favorite of 
the General, it created no little commotion and regret. 
A thousand surmises were afloat as to the cause of his 





















252 CHARLES 








absence, but the true one was not suspected until the 
appearance of Ellen, worn and distracted at the camp. 
A general burst of indignation was the reply to her 
tidings, and there was not a heart but would willingly 
have sprang to the rescue of their companion. 

One thing was however certain—no time was to be 


lost. 


preservation. Yet howcould it be accomplished? All 
access to the prisoner was debarred, and the utmost 
vigilance was observed by both armies in the defence 
of their respective positions. Moreover, the prisoner 
was confined in the very heart of the British camp, and 
and all attempts at rescue would be only attended with 
disc omfiture. 
bosom deep commiseration, but not a ray ot hope pene- 
trated the darkness of her soul, and sick with despair 
she retraced her steps to her father’s dwelling, resolving 
if possible to share the last moments of her lover. 


When she departed on her return home, the shad- 
ows of twilight were gathering around the world, the 
breeze sighed mournfully, and the leaves fell from the 
sapless branches of the forests, apt emblems of her 
own blighted hopes. She paused for a moment on the 
banks of a little rivulet—it was a spot sacred in her 
remembrance, for there she had received the first fond 


and supplicated the Almighty for fortitude in the hour 
of trial. 

When she arose from her devotion, she was surprized 
at the sight of a manwho stood at’a short distance from 
her, regarding her with respectful silence. She would 
have fled from his presence, but be prevented her by 
mildly exclaiming—* Stay, my pretty maiden, you have 
nothing to fear from me.” 

The stranger who thus addressed her, was a tall and 
commanding individual, habited in the military costume 


grace, strength, and majesty; his eye was bright and 
penetrating,—around his mouth played a smile in which 
was blended benevolence with firmness; while his high 
and ample forehead, as he respectfully saluted Ellen, 
completed a form on which the Almighty seemed to 


man.” 

“ Your name is Ellen Schuyler?’’ be continued in the 
blandest of tones. 

“It is, sir!’’ said Ellen, almost inaudibly, so sur- 
prized was she at the stranger’s sudden appearance 
and knowledge of her name. 

“And you are the betrothed of Charles Willett?” 
Ellen started—he proceeded—“ You are, I have heard 
so—I have also beard he is now in the hands of the 
enemy.” 

* Alas! alas!"’ exclaimed Ellen, passionately, “‘ can 
nothing be done to save him ?—you, Sir, have the 
aspect of a good man—in your look is compassion, and 
in your voice are the tones of mercy. Say, Sir, can you 


The following morning would behold the execution | 
of Willett, unless some bold effort were made for his | 


Poor Ellen found in every American | 


avowal of the love of Charles, the tears gushed from her | 
eyes, and in the agony of heart she fell upon her knees | 


of the period—combining in his person the qualities of | 


have ‘ set his seal to give the world assurance of a 


WILLETT. 




















|| devise no means whereby he can be rescued. I am by 
| a poor weak woman; neither my strength, sex, yo, 
| my situation can avail me aught. Charles, my dear 
} Charles!—if he dies, the snows of winter will fal] Upon 
| my grave ;’’ and the poor girl fell at his feet gpj 
sobbed convulsively. 

|| He gently raised her from the ground, and essayej 













| to calm her sorrows, but the tear was glistening in bis 
own eye, and he turned aside and wept. “ Father of 
| mercies,” said he, fervently, “ if it be Thy will, let this 
cup of sorrow pass from the maiden !—then turning » 
Ellen, he continued, “‘ my good girl, place your tng 
in that power which never forsakes the virtuous. Yow 










| lover may yet be saved.” 

“Oh! blessings on you for that gleam of hope. By 
_how—when?—remember but a few hours longer he \ 
| permitted to exist by his enemies.’ 







, 






| “That secret remains with me. I will promiv 
‘nothing. I am but an humble instrument in th 
hands of my Creator, and if I succeed, to Him & 
\the glory of the act, not me. But lose no time « 
‘reaching your home; the night is closing upon w 
Farewell! Pray to God for His assistance—He w 
Ellen invoked : 








/not desert you—again farewell !” 
| blessing on his head, and mournfuly pursued her pat 
|, The stranger looked around him cautiously to see if » 
“one was near, then slightly sounding a small whiste, 
an Indian sprang from a thicket, and stood before his 
| ‘You will remember my instructions 1” said be 
| The Indian proudly bowed his head in assent. “Enougi 
| —I know I can trust you—remember !” and the stra 
| ger walked quickly away, while the Indian darted in» 
the forest. 
| The morning dawned in all the loveliness of © 
|| American fall, a season which, for natural beauty, § 
unsurpassed in any country. The dews of night bux 
| like diamonds on every tree, shrub, or yet blooming for 
| The matin hymns of the feathered songstes 
|| made the air one voice of music. The sun was maj 
tically ascending the vault of heaven, bathing in liqué 



















|| eret. 








| ° 
| glory every object of the landscape, the streams wer 


| 
| 
' 








leaping and rejoicing in their course—all nature look 
|| glad and beauteous even as when God rested from ts 
1} 
| labor, and pronounced “ it was very good.” 


| The prisoner was conducted early to the spot & 
} pointed for his execution. Ellen, who, to the credit“ 
| the commanding officer, had been allowed to share 
1 last hours of her lover’s existence, was, with difficull) 

parted from him. 
| the camp, and not a heart but felt for her situatie® 
Cherles alone appeared to be unmoved. His che* 
| blanched not, nor did a muscle tremble in his fem 
I Firmly did he march forward until the scaffold met 
eye. Before his judge he had stood boldly, and 0 
|, temned all threats—he had heard his sentence unmo'™ 
| and at the summons to meet his fate, had passed forth 
| without a shudder or a sigh, but now his heart for® 
instant failed him, tears dimmed his vision, and 4/0 
of life for a moment unmanned him, but quick a 
| thought his spirit resumed its wonted serenity, a” ™ 

















Her screams were heard through 
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prepared for death with a firmness that won for him | direction after the fugitives, but in vain,—Charles, well 
che edmiration and pity of his very executioners. | acquainted with the country, conducted Washington and 
“ Are you ready, Sir?” asked the officer in command. | himself through paths unknown to any but a native, and 
“J am!” replied Charles, in a tone of calm and || in twenty minutes from his rescue, they were both safe 
manly fortitude, and, although pinioned, he prepared, || within the American lines. For the Indians, they easily 
without assistance, to ascend the platform, eluded their enemies among the intricacies of the 
“If you have aught to communicate—any dying wish | forests, and returned to Washington to receive the 
which you would desire to have executed, I promise ‘| reward he had promised them in the event of their 
you, sir, if in my power, and consistent with my duty, || attempt of rescuing Willett proving successful. 
to perform it,” said the officer, with great feeling and 











We will not lengthen our narrative, with a minute 
respect. | detail of the joy it imparted to Ellen, her father and the 

“You are generous, sir, and although an enemy, yet | relatives of Willett, as well as to his companions in arms, 
[ feel I may trust you. I have one request to make— || and of the admiration it won for Washington for his 
ene wish that I desire may be fulfilled. It is this, that || generous and daring conduct. Suffice it to say, that in 
you will seek out—Ellen—that—you—” but his feelings || ali of the battles, up ’till the achievement of American 
stifled his utterance, and, for the first time, before his || Independence, Charles acted a brave and faithful part ¢ 


enemies, he betrayed the weakness of humanity. “ It | then, having exchanged the sword for the sickle, he 
is, sir, that you will seek out Ellen Schuyler, and tell || returned to his native home. 



















Time and warfare had 


her that my last thought was of her—my last prayer | done much to change its appearance, but Ellen was 

was for her happiness. Take her this, sir; it is the | unaitered—her heart was pure and virtuous as ever, 

ring I should have placed upon her finger at the altar, |! and the ring which he had entrusted to the officer when ‘ 

but death now claims me for its victim. Tell her to » the brink of eternity, (and which that officer had 

wear it for the sake of him who truly loved her, who— i faithfully delivered to Ellen,) was placed by Charles 

[can speak no more. Oh, God! Oh, God! Why | on her finger on the day he pressed her to his manly 

bast thou forsaken me ’’—and he wept aloud, while not bosom, his own loving endl wus heaseed wih. 

an eye but was as moist as his own. 
“Have you aught else to say, sir?” | ee tate cece 









“ay have. Bear witness, Heaven, that my last words Original. 
«re—Freedom to my country—Death to her tyrants! 


May—" |“ LOVE WILL NOT STAY TO BE WEIGHED.” 
7 } 


He would have added more, but on a signal from the 















aon 
officer, the rolling of the drum drowned his voice, and | ye erat 

the provost marshal proceeded to execute the sentence. | Tvs, GSES Tae 

Un a sudden the air was rent with savage yells mingled | — een Se 

with the report of rifles. The soldiers around the pris | pay z a 

soner dropped in every direction, and, from an adjacent | Tur maiden, in doubt, 

wood, a band of Indians rushed upon, and overpowered Said to Love, with a pout, 

the astonished remainder. At the same moment, the | “I shall weigh, you with Wealth ere I take you !” 


“ Ah!” said Cupid, “ take care! 


Little Beauty, beware ! 
Lest Love should for ever forsake you !" 


stranger, already mentioned, cut the cords which bound 
the arms of Willett. 


“Mount!” shouted he. “ Mount, Willett, and ride 
for your life and liberty!” and in his hand he held a 













noble steed, saddled and bridled. mati rk _— ™ 
“General Washington!” exclaimed Charles, in as- a Ane *s ee, ry * 
tonishment. So saucy, young sir! I defy you! 







Then in one scale she rolled, 
Half a million of gold, 
“Come hither, you rogue! let me try you!” 


r Hush, sir! do as I order you!” Swift as an arrow 
Willett leaped to the saddle, and together they disap- | 
peared in the depths of the forest, followed by the | 
Indians, who protected their retreat. 

‘ By Heaven!” cried the British officer, ‘‘ it is the 
‘vh-traitor himself—pursue! A thousand guineas to 
“e man who secures him dead or alive !”" 

The drum beat to arms—and the soldiers edvanced in | 
pursuit, when another volley from the rifles of the Indians | 












Love sighed and Love smiled, 
Love’s a very queer child; 
“Come, come now! Jump in!” said the maid; 
But she coaxed him in vain; 
For he flew from her chain, 
Singing—“ Love will not stay to be weighed !” 























rise them to stagger.—“ Forward, I say !”’ shouted 
we officer in a voice of rage and disappointment,— Then since my heart's offer, 
Dowa with these copper-colored rascals!” The skir- With Wealth’s shining coffer, 
Pa “4 became hot and bloody, but the Indians suf- You balance,—remember, fair maid ! 
we = or no loss, being well accustomed to the bush It were idle,—’twere naught, 
rs warfare. In the meantime the alarm spread | It were not worth a thought, 
ougbout the camp, troops were despatched in every || - The love, that would stay to be weighed ! 
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Original. highly respectable, he was aware from having seen er 
THE PRETTY FEET; ! walking in company with ladies whom he knew tp 
belong to the highest condition in society! Such was 

OR, A WAY TO CHOOSE A WIFE. ! the state and crisis of Lionel Linton’s matrimonial press 1 

a pects at the period of our story: and, now, as he reclined k 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LaFITTE,”* KYD,” AND“ THE QUADROONE.’ there smoking, he could not help thinking how much . 
7 Fan. prettier object a sweet bride would be seated, sewing or ¢ 

Pouttlons = Fay ed age aly spe del reading opposite to him in the place of his friend of the n 
Rose tinted, delicately blue-veined, with nails . pipe, to look at! 0 

bay one = a. . il te || The young gentleman on the other side of the table, ¢ 

sundred nameless charms and untold beauties lay . ‘ , 
Couched in the dimpled instep—bewitching hollow ! who had suggested this sensible reflection, was named lc 
Trulia aquest ee ee soft, Henry Lee, by the clergyman who christened him » 

, Grace Church, but irreverent laymen invariably called e 

One afternoon, after dinner, two young gentlemen him Harry Lee. He was a short, joyous looking young - 
were seated in a private and luxuriously furnished apart- gentleman of about twenty-five, with a jovial round face, “ 
ment, at the Carlton House. The deep folds of the a bright twinkling blue eye, short curly brown hair “a 
curtains were dropped across the windows, and the beautifully white teeth and a hand like a lady's fr | 
light of the western sun passing through them diffused fairness, though something fat, for his whole person was hic 
a rich mellow glow throughout the room. One of the inclined to corpulency, his abdomen already beginning sai 
gentlemen occupied a sofa, lolling at full length, and aspire to aldermanic dignity. He had his coat of fre 
the other was comfortably seated in a softly cushioned | and was in his shirt sleeves ; his head was thrown back 
arm chair of velvet. They were both smoking, one a} in an attitude of narcotic felicity as he puffed at his Yo 
long slender clay pipe filled with fragrant Scarfalati, the \ pipe; his short feet were stuck up, parallel to exh or 
other a bright brown Regalia! A decanter of the richest | other, over the back of a chair in front of him ; bis log a 
Sherry, such as Mr. Henry Hodges loves to give his | pipe stem was supported delicately between a thun “ 
particular friends, with an unopened bottle of Stein- ,, and finger, and his whole attitude was one of flesiiy wer 
berger, and a cork-screw stood on a marble table within ‘luxury! Like his friend Lionel, he was a_ bachelor ou 
their reach. | sojourner at the Carlton, and the recipient of something i 
On the opposite sides of the table, where they had less than three thousand dollars per annum from » aii 
just replaced them, were wine glasses half-filled with | incumbered estate left him by his grand-father, wh whi 
the amethystine nectar, and glowing in the warm rich | had been an influential burgher in the olden days of tie le 
light from the curtains. Everything around them looked | city. He was a good natured, “ whole souled fellow.” hapy 
comfortable, and they appeared like gentlemen who par- always smiling and looking like a happy dog; alwys “ 
ticularly love to take their ease after dinner. The | mellow after dinner and very fond of kicking up mw look 
individual on the sofa was a very elegant fellow in a |, and knocking down “ Charlies,” but all in good natwr es 
handsome dressing gown, with soft brown hair waving for he was, as every one of his friends whom he len! wine 
to his collar, and a pair of dark whiskers arranged with || money to swore, one of “ the best-natured fellows inv «| 
great taste. His complexion was that dark-pearly hue, || world!’ He had remained a bachelor because he col thele 
mingled with an agreeable red so common to New York | _never find a woman that had a foot to please his fast clad 
gentlemen, being smooth and delicate, yet healthy. | ! ' dious eye! Harry’s notions of female perfection wer size, 
His cheek was now a little flushed, and his dark hazel || | peculiar ! He always judged woman by the shape av “7 
eyes brighter, and his lip redder than their wont. He | | symmmotsy of her foot; it was with him literally ex-pe“ whos 
was about twenty-six years of age, his name was Lionel || Herculem! If he had a passion for anything besides femal 
Linton, and he was of good family and had very respec- || tipping over ‘‘ Charlies,”’ and for a good glass of brow and p 
table connexions. He was unmarried, and having at| Sherry, it was for a neat and faultless female foot! Hs not m 
his annual disposal an income of three thousand dollars, 1 glance as he would promenade that “ Walk of Beauty, form | 
he had no profession, but lived an idle, indolent, fash- | Broadw ay, was always directed to the feet of the pret) “T 
ionvble life. He had every quality, however, calculated |! women, their walk and manner of placing the foot ! under 
to make any reasonable woman a happy husband, being || the pavement. He has been heard to deliver a lect!" “N 
domestically inclined, good tempered, of an easy, amiable || by the hour, after dinner, on a lady’s foot! If Harn Venus 
disposition, and frank and generous to a fault. He had || therefore, ever chose a wife he would be sure to sele Frenet 
good sense and judgment, and he had just began to feel || her rather for a divine foot than a divine face. But Venus 
that he was wasting life without having accomplished | though, tired of living at hotels and being alone * a girl 1 
any adequate end for the gift of it, either for his own || much in his rooms, and anxious to get a wife, be bee petite 
honor or the benefit of mankind! _ In fine he felt that he |] never yet found any one to suit him! Harry 
must get married! He had, therefere, been several|| “I say, my dear boy,” he said after © long ans to Lin 
“months looking out for a wife, and had already seen in reflecting silence, and without removing the stem of bis Manne 
Broadway a young lady of great personal attractions, pipe from his lips, or turning his head; “I say, Linter, “We 
whom he half resolved to make his wife if she would || I have been thinking we are a brace of precious fools I willy 
consent to be his. He had not, however, even ren “So have I just been thinking the same thing, Harn “Ex 









with her nor did he know who she was: that she was J replied Lionel, emitting from his mouth wreath of ne 
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jJue tobacco smoke and sending it curling above his | fellow, there is as much eapression in a woman's foot 
jead. “ But what has brought you to this conclusion ?”’ | as in her face!” 

“ Thinking what a poor devil's life I lead here when | “Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Linton; you are fairly crazy, 
there is some lovely creature, if I knew where to find |) UPO the subject, my dear fellow !” 
her, with a foot like an angel, stepping on rosy clouds, | “Tt is true,” repeated Harry, drinking of dis glass of 
ready to make me a happy fellow! Only think how | Sherry, and gravely setting down the glass; “will you 
charming it would be to have a pretty wife sitting beside || deny there is expression in forms?” 
‘** How do you mean ?” 


me to fill my pipe, and two or three sweet little cherubs | 
**An outline and shape. For instance, is there no 


of boys and girls to ride across my legs as I have ’em t 
stretched across the chair, and call me ‘ Papa!’ What) ©Xpression in a profile ? 


° . ° { > ” 
led you, Linton, to say ‘ Amen’ to it so readily, hey?” |; “ To be sure. 


ios ; i “Ts there any in a forehead—in its mere outline?” 
“Thinking of pretty much the same thing, to tell the |) y ‘ ; 


a ate ° : ‘ “T think there is.”’ 
truth,” said Lionel Linton, coloring and laughing. “I | ; 7 ; - 
: a > |, ‘Think! I know there is! Painters and sculptors 
am half of a mind, Harry, to turn Benedict in good | ‘Il tell h at Did Webster’ 
’ : F / j s! y ver see We 
earnest” and the handsome Lionel Linton smoked his |,“ ‘ You Mere 3s es eaten 


: ae | forehead, or Charles Sprague’s ?”’ 
segar for a few puffs with more animation than before. ||, Yes.” 
es. 


said Harry, taking out his pipe from | . ae , 
ae way rd _ PY | ‘ Well, will you say that there is no individuality of 
his mouth and pricking the bowl, “‘ that is very easily |, ‘yg hs “a 
; P , ‘ : ~ | expression in these features ? 
said; but where in the deuce is the wife to come |, : . 
| “IT think I understand you. 
n cite eet ‘fal i | “ How can you help it? Form that has life in it 
ere are Bundrede of beautiful women in New | possesses individual expression—has its own propriwm. 


| Have you never seen a man’s hand that expressed the 


“Yes, Linton,” 


from?” 


York of our acquaintance ; we could soon pick out a 


sod wife, Harry, if we w y ce i ’ 
good wife, Marry, e would only make up our minds dhesten of ten Gen 


«NN, ” 
No. 
| Yes, you have, but have not regarded it at the time. 
i : ro | Have you never seen a hand that you could say of it, 
something deficient ! eis : : +: 
‘s : rs ‘this is the hand of an assassin—this of an avaricious 
But we must not look for physical perfection in the || ‘ a 
“ : |} man—this of a benevolent man? 
vx,Harry. Iam satisfied with a lovely face and figure,|; ,, ay. . — 
: . : This is a strange theory, Harry. Did you find it in 


the floating smoke of your Scarfalati, or discover it in 


to marry!” 


“But a beautiful woman is one thing and a beautiful 
woman with a pretty foot is another. 1 always find lH 





which is the casket of a good heart and generous mind; |/ 
I can forgive a woman who possesses these, if she should i . : ” 
: a at “ae || the bottom of your emptied wine glass ? 

uappen to wear No. 3’s. : 


“Number threes!” exclaimed Harry, “I wouldn't | “ Nature and truth taught it me, and they teach it to 


look at a woman who wore number threes, in seeking | °¥°TY ™@” who will learn of them. I contend that there 
is infinite expression in a woman’s foot! A perfect 
foot, neat, shapely, airy and daintily turned, has an ex- 
pression to my mind identical with that which constitutes 
our abstract ideas of beauty! The character of the 
sed! I have seen ladies with foo small feet for their | woman is discovered by it—for the outline and outward 
” | grace of the body is the index of the being that dwells 


size, and it was a glaring deformity ! 
“That may be, too, Linton! What I want is a wife | in it. No low, coarse or vulgar woman could have such 
a foot as I describe, for such a foot could never express 


whose person shall be moulded in the divinest mould of 
‘ seas 
female symmetry: a just hand and foot; a just height || the eye a self-contradiction. 


fora wife! Number one in summer—No. 1! 1-2 in 
winter, is my standard of perfection! Number threes!” 

“But number threes may be in just proportion never- 
theless to the lady’s figure! if she be tall and noble 


and proportion to the charming whole! But I would “Henry’s Sherry has mounted you on the top of 

hot marry a girl with a face like an angel and with a|| metaphysics, Harry,” said Lionel, laughing, yet half 

form like Juno’s if she wore number threes !” ‘inclined to assent to the truth of his doctrine on the 
“Then you want a petite wife, that you can tuck | female “ understanding.” 

under your arm like an umbrella.” “You may believe what I say or not, Linton, but T 


“No, not that! A woman may be a warm and living || am morally convinced of its truth! By Heaven, I 
Venus de Medici, and wear no larger shoe than a/| would be willing to choose a wife for her foot, without 
French number one ! I have measured the foot of the || seeing her face!” 

Venus, and found it exactly ones. And would you call } “You would, Harry ?” 

* girl the size and proportions of a Venus de Medici, a | “T would, upon my honor.” 

rife to be tucked under my arm like an umbrella?” “ Well, then, let us both decide this very moment to 
Harry in the heat of his argument had turned round full || marry and look out each for his wife. I will choose 
to Linton, who could not help smiling at his earnest || mine for her face,” he added gaily, if you will choose 
manner, one for her foot !”’ 

“Well, well, Harry, you may marry for the foot and “Done,” cried Harry, getting up and grasping 
I will marry for the face and its éxpression !”” | Linton’s hand, “and I will bet you I will get the 


“Expression!” repeated Harry; “why, my dear|/ fairest wife.” 
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“‘ Done be it,” said Linton, returning the grasp of his | 
hand; “ suppose, Harry, we decide to select one, you | 
by the foot, I by the face, this very afternoon! Broad- 
way is now, and will be for the next two hours, thronged 
with the beauty of the city! If men who are to select 
wives by the eye cannot choose in such a galaxy of love- 
liness, they deserve to go blind.” 

“‘ But, suppose, we should find out afterwards on 
inquiry, that they were engaged?” said Harry, a little 
posed by this extraordinary proposition from his friend, | 
who very well knew he should meet the young lady 
there whose beauty, as he daily passed her at the hour 
of promenade, had made such an impression upon him. 

“In that case, Harry, we will both try again,’ he 
answered gaily. ‘‘ Come, let us sally forth on our matri- 
monial expedition.” 

“ Agreed, Linton; I will bring myself to the agree- 
ment,” said Harry, with animation, pouring out a glass 
of sherry ; “ let us toast our future wives.” 

Linton joined him, and the toast was drank standing. 


was on her head, the snowy plumes of which as they 
depended to her shoulder, were mocked by the brilliane 
of the ermine throat and cheek it delicately shaded 


outline which is peculiar to American females in their 





Harry now put on his frock coat, and the more finical 
Linton his dress coat, while both paid more than their 
usual attention afler dinner, to their toilet. 

“« Now, Harry, we are to choose a wife this afternoon, 
at all events, from some one we see between this and 
sun-set—that is decided !” 

“ De—de—decided,” repeated Harry, who was just 
mellow enough to be very happy. But s’pose, Linton, 
s’pose she won’t have us! That would be a fix, 
hey ?” 

“ That will of course absolve us from our mutual 
pledge, Harry! Iam resolved to have a wife in earnest, 
if I can get one.” 

“ And if we don’t, Lion’, boy, let’s ad—advertise for— 
for—one—pretty foot, hey?” 

“Come, Harry; don’t take any more wine! You 
have got just enough to make you a good judge of a 
pretty foot!” 

“ Have I, Lion’? Well, I wont! But it’s a pity to 
leave sucha nice bottle of Stein wine for per—perquisites 
to that tip—tippling waiter, Pete. Do I vibrate, 
Lint?” 

“No, Harry ; 
tongue is confoundedly drank.” 

“ 1 will not p—po—pop the question, then, if I see a 


your legs are steady enough, but your 


p—pr—pretty foot, ‘till it gets sober.” 


““No; we are to follow, without attracting particular 
observation, each our prize ‘till we ascertain where she 
lives, and then devise means to be introduced to her 
family; and then hey for love and matrimony !”’ said 


Linton with a litudle excitement in his manner.” 


“The idea, Linton, between you and I, the idea of 
marrying makes me feel weak about the s—st— 


stomach!” 


“ Courage, mon ami! ev avant!” 


flowed along the western and fashionable paré. 


Caroline Le Roy stoed before her full length toilet- 
glass, surveying her lovely person, which was tastefully 


| top, destroying the easy outline; it draws in the instep, 










Her features were of that lovely and softly rounde 







teens; and she was but nineteen. Her eyes were bye. 
large and full of tenderness, with a serene, spiritus) 
expression! Her figure was tall and _ harmonioys\y 
graceful, conveying in every motion that kind of pleasure 
to the eye that harmony of numbers does to the ea 
Her beauty was faultless, save the hand and foot! the 
first, though covered by an unsullied pea-green glove of 
the softest kid, was too large for the arm, as if she hyd 
spread it, by the foolish plan in vogue of placing gir\s 
at the piano before they can clasp an octave, and » 
compelling them to spread the fingers ‘till the hand 
looks webbed-like, like, we were about to say, a shark's 
fin; in this manner had Caroline Le Roy evidently dis 
figured and distorted her hand! It was a great pir 
for it was as white as down, and veined on the back 
with the most delicate pencilling of blue. But she bai 
It was too large w 





















not the same apology for her foot! 
admit of any apology, and cramped in number threes, 
though it was a good number four! Now a large fix 
is very bad, but a large foot cramped into a shoe a nun- 
A large foot cannot 

It plumps it up on the 









ber too small, is worse still! 
helped, but a pinched foot can ! 






spoiling the walk, and is a source of ceaseless tormer’ 
and pain to the owner. Whatever size be the foot, \« 
its shoe neatly fit it, and then if it be not so small, ite 
least will not be deformed! These observations a 
extracted from a journal lately kept by Harry Lee! 

Miss Virginia Le Roy glanced over her costume ax 
person with a look of satisfaction; but her eyes did, f« 
one instant, linger with disapproval on her feet, # 
she sighed to think it was not a little smaller, for se 
was one of those who look upon a small foot as a min 
of high aristocratic birth. She took her sun-shade® 
her hand, and leaving her door in Eighth Street, ¥# 
a few moments afterwards, on Broadway, wishing- 
half hoping she should meet that handsome fellow ® 
brown hair, who had so often passed her with a respe“ 
ful look of ardent, yet modest admiration. 

She had not gone far, when a young gracefu Iie 
Hebe, dressed half like a woman, half like a sche 
girl, about seventeen years of age, came tripping towe™ 
her from Bleecker street. A smile was on her face! 























and the two 
candidates for matrimony sallied forth from their hotel 
arm in arm, and fell into the mingling currents that 


light in her bright black eyes, and her beautifal bas 
extended to take that of her friend. 

“* How do you do, Virginia ?” 

“ How do you do, Ellen?” 

And their lips met in a warm kiss of girlish foe 









ship. 

“ Are you going down Broadway ?” 

“ Yes—to Stewarts’, for a mantle.” 

“1 was going to Madame Canda’s, to call on Jus 
Carrol; but, as it is early, yet, I will join yo - 
the new comer, and the young ladies proceeded on 
Broadway side by side, and in animated conversa!” 












arranged in a rich walking dress. 


A fashionable hat 









A lovelier or more spirituelle creature than Ellen ks 
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ould not be conceived to exist on this lower earth. || her foot on the inner curb-step of the walk that runs 
ce 


Her form was slight yet full, and faultless to the eye | 
of the most fastidious! Her face was, however, not so_ 
beautiful as it was sensible and intelligent! Her extra- 
ordinary beauty lay in the grace and expression of her 


grure. Her ungloved hand, as she took Virginia Le 
Rov’s, was small, tapering, and white as the lily, and 
seemingly as purely soft in texture. Her waist was 
enchantment! but her foot! Spirit and shade of 
Harry Lee! where wert thou? It was divine—lite- 
rally divine ! How can such just perfection be de- 
scribed ? They were so small that you could compass 
them across the instep; harmonious in all their fasci- 
nating proportions and undulating outline, with a be- 
witching movement as she tripped along, like two sweet 
birds lighting and alighting along the pavement ! 
Their expression was actually joyous, to speak after 
Harry's theory. They were encased in a pair of the 
prettiest French laced boots of a delicate fawn color, 
that seemed to be a part and parcel of the graceful feet 
they covered. 

“Where have you been for an age, Ellen?” asked 





Caroline, glancing at her feet. with an envious feeling 
in her heart. 

“To Troy, for three months past. How delighted | 
Iam to get back to the city! It is so dull out of New- 
York. Dear delightful Broadway ! how happy I am 
to be in it once more. Are you engaged yet to any 
body, Caro ?” 

“Engaged, Ellen, why, no!” 

“T suppose your favorite song, then is — 


“Why don’t the men propose, mama, 
Why don’t the men propose ?’ ” 


“What a rattle brain! 
‘till I am twenty.” 


I shan’t think of marrying 


“ And you are over nineteen now ! 
soon as I find a good, clever, nice, handsome, light- 
hearted, good natured fellow, who will let me do just 


I mean to marry 


as I want to, and never scold me! There come two 
handsome young fellows! I don’t like the tall one— 
he looks too grave and morbid! The shorter one looks 
like a merry gentleman “after dining out!” Why, 
how you blush, Caroline—and how the tall handsome 
one stares at you! Did you ever see him before ? 
And, good Heavens, how the other is watching my 
feet as he approaches! I wonder if my boot is untied ? 
Yes, I declare it is, and the silk cord trailing in the dust!” | 

By this time our matrimonial speculating heroes had | 
come up nearly abreast of them. Lionel had recog- 
ned at a distance, one of them as his unknown beauty, 
and Harry had discovered the other to have the most 
‘ymmetrical feet his imagination had ever conceived of. 
Both gentlemen, therefore, insensibly lessened their | 
pace when they approached them, one with his admir- 
ng eyes the while resting on the embarrassed, yet 
Pleased Caroline’s blushing face, the other with his 
"pturous gaze fixed on the feet that had fascinated it. 
They forgot to give way to the young ladies, who fairly 
turned aside for them, when they recovered their self 
posession, and looked back! Caroline, also, at the 
“ne instant, glanced back, and Ellen, stopping, placed 











beneath the windows, to fasten her boot. Harry was 
just mellow enough to act from impulse, and hastening 
towards her, asked with a smile and a polite bow, that 
from him was irresistible, and which it was impossible 
to take offence at, 

“* Will you allow me, miss, to fasten that truant chord 
in the envious position to which it seems so insensible?”” 
and Harry gracefully bent on one knee. 

Ellen looked at him, at the first instant, gravely; but 
seeing how very modest and civil his address was, and 
his words so complimentary withal, she replaced the 
foot which she had withdrawn from the stone to make 
her retreat from him, and said laughingly, 

“You may tie it if you please, sir—it is very awk- 
ward to have one’s boot or shoe unlaced in the street."’ 

“ Very,” replied Harry, entwining the silken chord 
around the bewitching ancle, his senses, however, so 
bewildered by the sight and touch of so exquisite a 
foot, that he worked very bunglingly. 

“You must not press my foot, sir,” she said with a 
laugh and frown at the same time on her face. ‘‘ There, 
sir, | am extremely obliged to you,” she said, archly, 
as Harry rose to his feet. ‘ You can tie boots very 
well,” and rejoining Caroline Le Roy, she tripped on 
her way without looking back. 

“‘ Trony, there,”’ said Harry, looking after her, “ but 
what a foot! Linton, I am in for it. Did you see 
that divine foot ?—French number ones !” ’ 

““Confound your No. ones! Did you sew that Hea- 
venly face ?”’ 

“*Confound your face! Did you observe her sym- 
metrical hand ?—hands and feet are always of the same 
suit.” 

“Did you notice her tall and graceful figure 7—face 
and figure always go together.” 

“ What a laugh!” 

““ What an eye!” 

“What a fawn-like movement!” 

“What a Juno-like tread !” 

“You are speaking of the tall one, Linton.” 

“ You are speaking of the shorter one, Harry.” 
“So I am.” 

“ And so am I.” 

“ Are you for the tall one, in earnest, Linton ?” 
“ Yes. 
“Yes. Such a foot never was before !” 

“* Nor such a face and figure !”” 

“ As mine?” 

“ As mine.” 

‘* Let us follow them, Linton, and find out where they 
Oh, my poor heart!” 


Are you for the short one in truth 7” 


are ! 

“Tt is a gone case with both of us, Harry.” 

“I fear so!’ and Harry sighed while he took Lin- 
ton’s arm, and leisurely walked after the two ladies, 
who, soon seeing that the two gentlemen, in relation to 
whom each had begun to feel a little curiosity, led them 
along pursuit down Broadway, and back to Bleecker, 
when Ellen took leave of her friend, concluding instead 
of going to Madame Canda’s, to return home. 

“I wish,” she said, as they parted, “I knew who 
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that gentleman is that I so foolishly let tie my boot! || THe musical reader will be pleased to learn that the graceiy 


: , and popular lyrical compositions of General Morris are abo. 
He has presumed upon it to follow me ’till now! He || to be published with the music in an embellished form, Inthe 


has a handsome, cheerful, good natured face, which ] | ™e@" time he has revised, and added to them for the pages, 
, A F | the Ladies’ Companion. "The third number of the mae ' 







like.’’ | given below, and will be followed by one more. Some of they 
“‘T have more curiosity to learn who the taller one || "@¥ #pPpear for the first time, others are re-written, and al} «; 
|, them have received the careful revision of the author.—Edityr: 







is,”” said Caroline. “I have often met him, and he | a 
always tries to meet my eyes. He is evidently a gen- | LEAVES FOR THE LYRE —No J} 
tleman, and though they seem to follow us, they do so |, cinnsieciencesaentiniat a 
without absolute rudeness !”” i BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


' 
“Smitten with you, Caroline, and anxious to know | ROSABEL 
| 















where you live.” 
“* And the other is then with you,” retorted Caroline, 
blushing. 





1. 
| I miss thee from my side, beloved, I miss thee from my 


, side ; 
** We will see when I go down the street.” " 


. 7 And wearily and drearily, flows Time’s resistless tide 
** The one you like will follow you home to see where | Te eal ob 1 all its P oe Sega 
i 4 c > seem worse 
you reside.” | & Joys, 


' ‘ than vain 
“ And the one you like, will follow you.” | oes : ‘ 
| Until I clasp thee to my heart, beloved one, again. 


Miainpepeigeteag lee eeparnagimartean ditt titted, The wild-wood, and the hill-side path, we used » 
“ And that shall decide which of them we are to), et p , ‘ 
a o : : thread of yore 
have for husbands,” said Ellen, gayly, having given!) . |. : ; 
aes ht h Maglev i Ss | With bird and bee, have flown with thee, and gone fr 
utterance to more truth than she was aware of. i| : 
” ct evermore ! 
The young ladies now separated, each walking |, ; cn 
= . P 2 ad | There is no music in the grove, no echo on the bill; 
towards her own residence, and our heroes soon after- } 


wards gaining the corner of Bleecker street, parted } But melancholy boughe are there, and hebid & 






















. whip-poor-will. 
from each other—Harry to lounge down this street, | PP 
keeping his intended bride in view, and Linton continu- i Il. a 
ing along Broadway at an elegant leisurely gait—the |I miss thee in the town, beloved, I miss thee in ti 
town; 






one 'till he saw Ellen Leigh, nor unseen by her, enter |) 
her father’s door, and the other, ’till he had satisfied l 


himself where the beautiful girl lived, whose charms ! Pie ean bi eles 
had produced such an effect upon his heart. My spirit’s wings that once could soar in fancy’s wor 






From morn I grieve, ’till dewy eve spreads wide is 





mantle hour. 








It was not a very difficult matter now, that these | of air, 

’ fee ! 

important discoveries were made by our heroes, for | Are crush’d and beaten to the ground, by life-corrodin: 
care. 






them to obtain, through acquaintances, an introduction 
to the houses of their singularly selected wives! They |, Ne more I hear thy welcome voice, nor see thy winmay 
soon became intimately acquainted with them, formally 
addressed them, and were accepted; but then the fair 
betrothed were ignorant of their mutual pledge to each 
other over their glasses, to choose wives as they did, 







face, 
| That once would beam, like morning’s gleam, in mew 
| pride and grace ; 
| 





The form ef matchless symmetry, where Nature's bam 
has set 


or perhaps it is very possible they might have said 
' A seal of partial lovelines, none see, and e’er forget 


“*no,” when they would have had them say “yes.” 









They both, however, had fairly fallen in love with their | 111. 
intended brides after becoming acquainted with them, | I miss thee every where, beloved, I miss thee eve" 
and perhaps this fact should be accepted in atonement. | where ; 





At length they were married, and went in company to- | Both night and day wear dull away, and leave m" 
gether to Saratoga, the Falls; and came home ae despair. 


after a few weeks’ absence, to enter upon the responsi- |) The banquet-hall, the play, the ball, and childhood s 








ble duties of house-keeping. Harry found his wife’s || gladsome glee, 
foot proved indeed the index of her mind, that her |) Have lost their charms for me, beloved—my soul is! 
heart was as good and true as her beautiful foot was || of thee! 







unrivalled in symmetry and grace. Linton’s wife was } Has Rosabel forgotten me, and love I now in vain! 

as lovely in temper as she was in person; and though | If that be so, my heart can know on earth no rest 8 

Harry said he could never forgive her for having a | A sad and weary lot is mine, to love and be forgot 

large foot, yet he could not but frankly confess to Lin- | A sad and weary lot, beloved, a sad and weary Jot. 

ton his conviction that a woman might make a very 

good wife, thoagh she wore number threes ! | CONCEALED GRIEF. 
{ 















| 
! 






There is a sequel to our story founded on an incident | 1 
that transpired two years after the marriage of our | Where is now my peace of mind ? 
heroes in which it will be seen that a little foot, and a Gone, alas! for evermore ; 
pair of No. 1 French gaiter boots may do a great deal | Turn where’er I may, I find 
of mischief. aan © Thorns where roses bloom’d before. 
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O’er the green fields of my soul, | 

Where the springs of joy were found, 

Now the clouds of sorrow roll, {} 

Shading all the prospect round. 
I. 


Do I merit pangs like these, 
That have cleft my heart in twain? 
Must I, to the very lees, 
Drain thy bitter chalice, Pain? 
Grief concealed, all grief excels— 
Life and it together part ! 
Like a restless worm it dwells, 
Deep within the human heart. 


INDIAN SONGS. 
First—Before the Battle. 





They come !—Be firm !—TIn silence rally ! 
The long-knives our retreat have found ! 
Hark !—their tramp is in the valley, 


The burthened boughs with pale scouts quiver, 
The echoing hills tumultuous ring, 
While across the eddying river, 
Their barks, like foaming war-steeds, spring ! 
The bloodhounds darken land and water! 
They come—like buffaloes for slaughter ! 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
And they hem the forest round! | 
| 
Second—After the Battle. | 
They're gone—again the red-men rally— | 
With dance and song the woods resound : 
The hatchet’s buried in the valley ; 
No foe profanes our hunting-ground ! 
The green leaves on the blithe boughs quiver, 
The verdant hills with song-birds ring, 
While our bark-canoes, th* river | 
Skim, like swallows on the wing. 
Mirth pervades the land and water, 
Free from famine, sword and slaughter! 
} 
| 
| 


SEVENTEEN. 
1. 
I'm much too young to marry, | 
For I am only seventeen ; 
Why think I then of Harry? | 
What can it mean? 
Il. 
Whenever Harry meets me, 
Beside the brook or on the green, 
How tenderly he greets me ! 
What can it mean ? 


A blush upon my cheek is seen, 
And then my heart so flutters !— 


! 

! 

| 

i 

Whene’er my name he utters, Hl 
What can it mean ? 


iv. 
Uh, mercy! what can ail me ? ! 
I'm growing wan and very lean; 
My spirits often fail me ! 


What can it mean ? . 


I’« not In LovE !—QOh, smother 
Such a thought at seventeen ; 

[ll go and ask my mother 
What it ean mean. 


THE DISMISSED. 


“T suppose she was right in rejecting my prayers, 
But why—tell me why—did she kick me down stairs?” 


I. 
The wing of my spirit is broken, 
My day-star of hope has declined ; 
For a month not a word have I spoken, 
That’s either polite or refined. 
My mind’s like the sky in bad weather, 


When mist-clouds around us are curled: 


And, viewing myself altogether, 
I’m the veriest wretch in the world. 
Il. 
I wander about like a vagrant, 
| spend half my time in the street : 
My conduct’s improper and flagrant, 
For I quarrel with all whom I meet. 
My dress, too, is wholly neglected, 
My hat I pull over my brow, 
And I look like a fellow suspected 
Of wishing to kick up a row. 
III. 
At home I’m an object of horror 
To boarder, and waiter and maid ; 
But my landlady views we with sorrow, 


When she thinks of the bill that’s unpaid. 


Abroad my acquaintances flout me, 
The ladies cry, ‘‘ Bless us, look there !”” 
And the little boys cluster about me 
And sensible citizens stare. 
Iv.‘ 
One says, “ He’s a victim to Cupid,” 
Another, “ His conduct’s too bad,” 
A third, “ He is awfully stupid,” 
A fourth, “ He is perfectly mad,” 
And then I am watched like a bandit, 
My friends with me all are at strife— 
By heaven, no longer I'll stand it, 
But quick put an end to my life ! 
v. 
I’ve thought of the means—yet I shudder 
At dagger or ratsbane or rope ; 
At drawing with lancet my blood, or 
At razor without any soap. 
Suppose I should fall in a duel, 
And thus leave the world with eclat; 
But to die with a bullet is cruel— 
Besides, ’twould be breaking the law. 
vi. 
Yet one way remains—to the river 
I'll fly from the goadings of care— 
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But drown ?—oh, the thought makes me shiver !— 


A terrible death, I declare. 
Ab, no! I'll once more see my Kitty, 
And parry her cruel disdain, 
Beseech her to take me in pity, 
And never dismiss me again. 
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BY NATHANIEL P. 


Original. 
MISS JONES’ SON. 


WILLIS. 


—_2 


MISS JONEB’ 





Quamvis ridentem, dicere verum quid vetat? 








One night, toward the close of the London season— 
the last week in August, or thereabouts—the Deptford || 
omnibus set down a gentleman at one of the small brick- || 
block cottages on the Kent road. He was a very quietly || 
disposed person, with a face rather inscrutable to acom- 
mon eye, and might, or might not, pass for what he was 
—a man of mark. His age was perhaps thirty, and his 
manners and movements had that cool security which 
















can come only from conversance with a class of society 
that is beyond being laughed at. He was handsome— 
but when the style of a man is well pronounced, that is 











| 
' 
| 





an unobserved trifle. 

Perhaps the reader will step in to No. 10, Verandah 
Row, without further ceremony. 

The room—(scarce more than a squirrel-box from 
back to front,)—was divided by folding doors, and the | 
furniture was fanciful and neatly kept. The Canary- 
bird, in a very small cage, in the corner, seemed rather H 
You could scarce | 





















an intruder on such small quarters. 
give a guess what style of lady was the tenant of such | 
miniature gentility. | 







The omnibus passenger sat down in one of the little || 


cane-bottomed and straight-backed chairs, and presently } 
the door opened and a stout elderly woman, whose skirts | 
really filled up the remaining void of the little parlor, } 
entered with a cordial exclamation, and an affectionate 







embrace was exchanged between them. 
“« Well, my dear mother !”’ said the visitor, “ I am off || 


} 







to-morrow to Warwickshire to pass the shooting season, 








and I came to wind up your household clock-work, to 






go for a month—(ticking, I am sorry to say!) What ! 
do you want? How is the tea-caddy ?”’ 
“ Gut of green, James, but the black will do ‘till you | 

| 









La! don’t talk of such matters when you 
I’ step up stairs and make 


come back. 







are just going to leave me. 





o you out a list of my wants presently. Tell me—where | 





are you going in Warwickshire ? 
Dear me! the 





Warwickshire. lovers 
Well, well! 
“To the Marquis of Headfort—Headfort Court, I 


think his place is called—a post and a half from Strat- 



















SON. 








a 


his pocket a letter of which it reminded him—the Jett, 
of introduction, on the strength of which he was going 
to Warwickshire. As this and the one which was beige 
written up stairs, were the two pieces of ordnance in 
| tined to propel the incidents of our story, the reade: 
will excuse us for presenting them as a “ make ready,” 


Crockford’s, Mond, 

Dear Frep.—Nothing going on in town, except a little atfai; 
of my own, which I can’t leave to go down to you. Dull eye 
at Crocky’s—nobody piays this hot weather. And now, as; 
your commissions. You will receive Dupree, the cook, by \. 
night’s mail. Grisi won’t come to you without her ma 
(“"twasn’t thus when we were boys!’’)—so I send you a figy. 
rante, and you must do tableaux. I was luckier in finding yous 
wit. § , will be with you to-morrow, though, by the 
way, it is only on condition of meeting Lady Midge Bellasys, 
for whom, if she is not with you, you must exert your inveigl. 
ments. This, by way only of shuttlecock and battledore, how- 
ever, for they play at wit together—nothing more, on her par 
at least. Look out for this devilish fellow, my lord Fred'- 
and live thin ’till you see the last of him—for he'll Jaugh yo 
into your second apoplexy with the dangerous ease of a har 
trigger. I could amuse you with a turn or two in my late adver 
tures, but Black and White are bad confidants, though ver 
well as a business firm. And, mentioning them, I have dram 
on you for a temporary £500, which please lump with my other 
loan, and oblige Yours, faithfully, 

Vauniay. 

To the Rt. Hon. 

The Marquis of Headfort.” 


And here follows the letter of Mrs. S—, to be 
ancient lover, the Baronet of Warwickshire: 


“* No. 10, Verandah Row, Kent Road 
Dear Str Humpurey :—Perhaps you will scarce remem 
Jane Jones, to whom you presented the brush of your first fu 
This was thirty years ago. I was then at school in the litt 
village near Tally-ho Hall. Dear me! how well I remember 
On hearing of yonr marriage, | accepted an offer from my le 
husband, Mr. 8 , and our union was blessed with one by 
who, I must say, is an angel of goodness. Out of his sm 
income, my dear James furnished and rented this very gente 
house, and he tells me I shall have it for life, and provides 
one servant, and every thing I could possibly want. Thrice! 
week he comes out to spend the day and dine with me, av¢," 
short, he is the pattern of good sons, As this dear boy is go 
down to Warwickshire, I cannot resist the desire I have 
you should kuow him, and that he should bring me back @ 
account of my lover in days gone by. Any attentions to 09 
dear Sir Humphrey, will very much oblige one whom you 00 
was happy to oblige, and still 
Your sincere friend, 
JaneS—, |. 
formerly Jones 





It was a morning astray from Paradise when S— 
awoke at Stratford. Ringing for his breakfast, * 
requested that the famous hostess of the Red Hor 


I went to school in | would grace him so far as to join him over a muffin anc 
I had there! || a cup of coffee, and betwixt the pauses of his toilet,” 
Where did you say you were going?” |indited a note, enclosing his mother’s letter of intr 


duction to Sir Humphrey. 
. , j 
Enter dame hostess, prim and respectful, ané * 











breakfast proceeded, S$ 





easily informed himse!! 


ford. Were you ever there, mother 2” | 

“7 there, indeed! no, my son! Bat I had a lover | the geography of Tally-ho Hall, and the existing bm" 
near Stratford—young Sir Humphrey Fencher, he was | and foliage of the family tree. Sir Humphrey's domes" 
then—old Sir Humphrey now! I'm sure he remembers peircle consisted of a daughter and a niece, (his only s0° 
_having gone with his regiment to the Canada ws 














me, long as it is since I saw him—and, James, I'll give 
you a letter to him. Yes—I should like to know how || and the Hall lay half way to Headfort Court 
he looks, and what he will say to my grown up boy || Fenchers his Lordship’s nearest neighbors, Mrs. ber 
I'll go and write it now, and I'll look over the groceries || face was inclined to think. 
at the same time. If you move your chair, James, } Ss divided his morning very delightfully betw” 
don’t crush the Canary-bird !"’ | the banks of the Avon and the be-scribbled localitte* 
The mention of the letter of introduction lingered in || Shakspeare’s birth and residence, and by two 0° 
the ear of the gentleman left in the parlor, and smiling | the messenger had returned with this note from se 


to himself with a look of covert humor, he drew from | Humphrey: 
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Dear Six:—I remember Miss Jones very well, but, God bless || young ladies stared, and now and then the old Baronet 


, " > vears s I shall |, : 
me, 1 thought she had been dead many years. I am sure val | ee * fd comet datas de ” it : 
he very happy to see her son. Will you come out and dine |) chuckled and said “‘egad! very well!” there was 


with us ’—dinner at seven. | evidently no material rise in the value of Mr. Jones, 
Your obe’t servant, i] ‘ ‘ . : 
Humrnrey Fencuer. | 20d he at last confined his social talents exclusively to 


James S—, Esq. | his wine glass and nut-picker, feeling 
' 


g, spite of himself, 





As the crack wit and diner-out of his time, S was | as stupid as he seemed. 

as well known to the brilliant society of London as the | Relieved of the burthen of replying to their guest, 
face of the “ gold stick in waiting,” at St. James’, and, H the young ladies now took up a subject which evidently 
with his very common name, he was as little likely to | lay nearest their heartsa series of dejeuncrs, the first 
be recognized out of his peculiar sphere as the noble | of which was to come off the following morning at 
lord, when walking in Cheapside, to be recognized as Headfort Court. As if by way of careat, in case Mr. 
‘he “ stick,” so often mentioned in the Court Journal. | Jones should fancy that he could be invited to accom- 
He had delayed his visit to Headfort Court for a day, |) pany Sir Humphrey, Miss Fencher took the trouble to 
and undertaken to deliver his mother’s letter, and look | explain, that these were, by no means, common county 
up her lang syne lover, very much as he would stop in ‘| entertainments, but exclusive and select parties, under 
the Strand to purchase her a parcel of snufli—purely || the patronage of the beautiful and witty Lady Imogen 
from the filial habit of always doing her bidding, even |! Bellasys, now a guest at Headfort. Her Ladyship had 
inwhims. He had very little curiosity to see a War- |, not only stipulated for societé choisie, but had invited 
wickshire Nimrod, and, till his post-chaise stopped at i down a celebrated London wit, a great friend of her 
the lodge-gate of Tally-ho Hall, it had never entered | own, to do the mottoes and keep up the spirit of the 
his head to speculate upon the ground of his introduc- masques and tableaux. Indeed, Miss Fencher consi- 
tion to Sir Humphrey, nor to anticipate the nature of | dered herself as more particularly the guest and ally of 
his reception. His nameshad been so long to him an 1 Lady Imogen, never having been permitted during her 
“open sesame,” that he had no doubt of its potency, and | mother’s life to visit Headfort, (though she did not see 
least of all when he pronounced it at an inferior gate in) what the Marquis’ private character had to do with his 


the barriers of society. visiting list,) and she expected to be called upon to serve 
| 





The dressing-bell had rang, and S was shown || 88 a sort of maid of honor, or in some way to assist 
into the vacant drawing-room, where he buried himself | Lady Imogen, who had invited ber very affectionately, 
in the deepest chair he could find, and sat looking at | after church, on Sunday. She thought, perhaps, she 
the wall with the composure of a barber’s customer | bad better wake up Sir Humphrey while she thought of 
waiting to be shaved. There presently entered two | it, (and while papa was good natured, as he always was 
young ladies, very showily dressed, who called him Mr. || after dinner,) and exact of him a promise that the great 
“Jones,” in replying to his salutation, and immediately || London Mr., what d’ye call ’im, should be invited to 
fell to promenading between the two old mirrors at the | P@ss & week at Tally-ho Hall—for, of course, as mutual 
extremities of the room, discoursing upon topics evi- | allies of Lady Imogen, Miss Feneher and he would 
dently chosen to exclude the newcomer from the conver- | become rather well acquainted. 

sation. With rather a feeling that it was their loss, || To this enlightenment, of which we have given only a 
ot his, S——~ recomposed himself in the leathern chair | brief resumér, Mr. Jones listened attentively, as he was 
and resumed the perusal of the oaken ceiling. The || expected to do, and was very graciously answered, 
veglect sat upon him a little uncomfortably withal. | when, by way of feeling one of the remote pulses of his 


“How d’ye do, young man! What! you are Miss || celebrity, he ventured to ask for some further particulars 
ones’ son, eh?” was the salutation of a burly old || about the London wit aforementioned. He learned, 
zentleman, who now entered and shook hands with the | Somewhat to his disgust, that his name was either 
creat incognito. ‘Here! "Bel! Fan! Mr. Jones! My Brown or Simpson, some very common name, however, 
faughter and my niece, Mr. Jones!” "|| but that he had a wonderful talent for writing impromptu 
S— was too indignant for a moment to explain that epigrams on people, and singing them afterwards to 
Miss Jones had changed her name before his birth, and | impromptu music on the piano, and that he was sup- 
m second thought, finding that his real character was || posed to be @ natural son of Talleyrand or Lord Byron, 
hot suspected, and that he represented to Sir Humphrey 1 Miss Fencher had forgotten which. He had written 
‘imply the obscure son of an obscure girl, pretty, thirty | something, but Miss Fencher had forgotten what. He 
yrars ago, he fell quietly into the role expected of him, || was very handsome—no, very plain—indeed, Miss 
and walked patiently into dinner with Miss Fencher, ! Fencher had forgotten which—but it was one or the 
“ho accepted his arm for that purpose, but forgot to | other. 
take it! || At this crisis of the conversation, Sir Humphrey 
It was hard to be witty as a Mr. Jones, but the habit | roused from his post-prandial snoose and begged Mr. 
sion “trong, and the opportunities were good, and S——, || Jones to pass the Port and open the door for the ladies. 
warming with his first glass of Sherry, struck out some || By the time the gloves were rescued from under the 
‘irks that would have passed for gems of the first | table, the worthy Baronet had drained a bumper, and, 
oo Deng choicer listeners ; but wit is slowly recog- | with his descending glass, dropped his eyes to the level 
" not expected, and though now and then the || of his daughter’s face, where they rested with paternal 
30 
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admiration. Miss Fencher was far from ill-looking, 
and she well knew that her father waxed affectionate 
over his wine. 

“Papa!” said she, coming behind him, and looking 
down his throat, as he strained his head backwards, 
leaving his reluctant double chin resting on his cravat. 
“ T have a favor to ask, my dear papa!” 

“He shall go, my dear! he shall go! 
thinking of it—I’ll arrange it, Bel! I'll arrange it! 
your ways, chick, and send me my slippers!”’ gurgled 
the Baronet, with his usual rapid brevity when slightly 


I have been 


elevated. 

“* Miss Fencher turned quite pale. 

“ Pa—pa!” she exclaimed, with horror in her voice, 
coming round front, “ pa—pa!—good gracious! Do 
you know it is the most exclusive—however, papa! let 
us talk that over in the other room. What I wished to 
ask is quite another matter. You know that Mr.— 


Mr.—” 


“ The gentleman you mean is probably James S a 





interrupted Mr. Jones. 

“* Thank you, sir, so it is!’ continued Miss Fencher, 
putting her hand upon the Baronet’s mouth, who was 
about to speak—“ itis Mr. James S 
wish, papa, is, to have Mr. James S 
pass a week with us. You know, papa, we shall be 
very intimate—James S and I—both of ua assist- 
ing Lady Imogen, you know, papa! and—and—stay 
till I get some note-paper—wil! you, dear papa !” 


, and what I[ 











“ You will have your way, chick, you wi// have your 
way,” sighed Sir Humphrey, getting his spectacles out | 


of a very tight pocket on his hip. ‘ But bless me, I 


can’t write in the evening. Mr. Jones—perhaps Mr. 


Jones will write the note for me—just present my com- || 
; P y 
pliments to Mr. S——, and request the honor and all | 


that—can you do it, Mr. Jones?” 


Ss 





he handed to Miss Fencher for her approbation, and | 


meantime entered the butler with the cotlee. 

“ Stuggins !” cried Sir Humphrey—“‘I wish Mr. 
Jones—”’ 

“ Good Heavens! papa!” 
ending the remainder of her objurgation in a whisper in 
But the Baronet was not in a mood 


exclaimed Miss Fencher, 


her father’s ear. 
to be controlled. 

“My love !—Bel, I say!—he shall go. You d-d-d 
diddedent see Miss Jones’ letter. He’s a p-p-p-pat- 
tern of filial duty !—he gives his mother a house and all 


she wants !—he’s a good son, I tell you! St-Ssuggins, | 


come here! Pass the Port, Jones, my good fellow !” 

Stuggins stepped forward a pace, and presented his 
white waistcoat, and Miss Fencher flounced out of the 
room in a passion. 

Stuggins !”’ said the old man, a little more tranquilly 
since he had no fear now of being interrupted, “ I wish 
my friend, Mr. Jones, here, to see this cock-a-hoop 
It'll be a fine sight, they tell me. 
You understand me. 


business to-morrow. 
I want him to see it, Stuggins! 
His mother, Miss Jones, was a very pretty girl, Stug- 
gins! And she'll be very glad to hear that her boy has 
seen such a fine show—eh, Jones? eh, Stuggins ? 


Go! 


invited to. 


rapidly indited a polite note to himself, which || 





NES’ SON. 












| Well, you know what I want. The Headfort tenan, 
' will have a place provided for them, of course—son, 
shrubbery, eh 7?—some gallery—some place behind the 
musicians, where they are out of the way, but can se: 

















—isn’t itso? eh? eh?” 
“Yes, Sir Humphrey—no doubt, Sir Humphrey P 
acceded Stuggins, with his ears still open to know how 







the details were to be managed. 

“ Well—very well—and you'll take Jones with yo» 
in the dickey—eh—Thomas will go on the “a 
eh? Will that do?—and Mr. Jones will stay with ws 
to-night, and perhaps you'll show him his room, now 








and talk it over, eh, Stuggins 7—good night, Mr. Jones 






—good night, Jones, my good fellow !” 
And Sir Humphrey, having done this act of gratef! 
reminiscence for his old sweetheart, managed to find 







his way into the next room unaided. 
S had begun, by this time, to see “ straw for bis 
| bricks,” in the course matters were taking, and instea! 
of throwing a decanter after Sir Humphrey, and knoct- 
ing down the butler for calling him Mr. Jones, he w- 
cepted Stuggins’ convoy to the housekeeper’s room, an! 














with his droll stories and funny ways, kept the maids 






and footmen in convulsions of laughter ’till break of day 






Such a merry time had not come off in servants’ ba! 
for many a day, and of many a precious morsel of the 
| high life below stairs of Tally-ho Hall did he pick te 
| brains of the delighted Abigails. 

The ladies, busied with their toilettes, had ther 
| breakfasts in their own rooms, and Mr. Jones did not 
make his appearance ’till after the Baronet had achieved 
| his red herring and seltzer. The carriage came row 
| at twelve, and the ladies stepped in, dressed for 
triumph, tumbled after by burley Sir Humphrey, wi 
| required one side of the vehicle to himself—Mr. Joos 
















| outside, on the dickey with Stuggins, as previous!) 








arranged. 
| Half way up the long avenue of Headford Cour, 





| Stuggins relinquished the dickey to its rightful oc 
| pant, Thomas, and, with Mr. Jones, turned off bys 
| side path that led to the dairy and offices—the law: 
'| barely saving his legs, however, for the manoeuvre ¥# 
|| performed servant fashion, while the carriage kept 
1 way. 
| Lord Headfort was a widower, and his niece, La‘) 
| Imogen Bellasys, the wittiest and loveliest girl in Ene 
] land, stood upon the lawn for the mistress of the ie 
tivities. She had occasion for a petticoat aid de camp 
and she knew that Lord Headfort wished to propitiatt 
} his Warwickshire neighbors, and as Miss Fencher ¥% 

a fine grenadier looking girl, she promoted her to that 
| office immediately on her arrival, decking her for ™ 
| nonce with a broad blue ribbon of authority. Miss 
| Fencher made the best use of her powers of self cor 
| gratulation, and thanked God privately besides, 
| Sir Humprey had provided an eclipse for Mr. Jones; 
\ for with the drawback of presenting such a supertiaa 
| acquaintance of their own to the fastidious eyes of Lat 
| Imogen, she felt assured that her new honors -_ 
|| never have arrived to her. She had had a hint, more 
over, from her dressing-maid, of Mr. Jones’ comical 
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below stairs, and the fact that he was a person who 


could be funny in a kitchen, was quite enough to con-| 


firm the aristocratic instinct by which she had at once 
pronounced upon his condition. If her papa had been 
vay in his youth, there was no reason why every Miss 


Jones should send her child to him to be made a gentle- | 


man of! ‘Filial pattern,’ indeed !”’ 


The gayeties began. The French figurante, despatch- 


ed by Lord Vaurien from the opera, made up her tab- | 


leaux from the beauties, and those who had ugly faces, 
but good figures, tried their attitudes on the archery- 


lawn, and those whose complexions would stand the 


aggravation, tripped to the dancing tents, and the faleon 


was flown, and the greyhounds were coursed, and a few | 


couple of Warwickshire lads tried their backs at a 
wrestling fall, and the time wore on. 
Imogen’s shrewd apprehension, it wore on very heavily. 
There was no wit afloat. Nobody seemed gayer than 
he meant to be. The bubble was wanting to their 
champagne of enjoyment. Miss Fencher’s blue ribbon 


went to and fro like a pendulum, perpetually crossing 


the lawn between Lady Imogen and the footman in | 


waiting, to inquire if a post-chaise had arrived from 
London. 

“T will never forgive that James S » never !”’ 
pettishly vowed her ladyship, as Miss Fencher came 





back for the fiftieth time with no news of his arrival. 

“Better feed your menagerie at once!’ whispered 
Lord Headfort to his niece, as he caught a glance at 
her vexed face in passing. 

The decision with which the order was given to serve 
breakfast, seemed to hurry the very heat of the kitchen 
fires, for in an incredibly short time, the hot soups and 
delicate entremets of Monsieur Dupres were on the 
tables, and breakfast was announced. 
a march, the games were abandoned, Miss Fencher 
tullowed close upon the heels of her chef, to secure a 
seat in her neighborhood, and in ten minutes a hundred 
questions of precedence were settled, and Sir Hum- 
phrey, somewhat to his surprize, and as much to his 
delight, was called to the left hand of the Marquis. 
Tally-ho Hall was in the ascendant. 

During the first assault upon the soups, the band 
played a delicious set of waltzes, terminating with the 
clatter of changing plates. But at the same moment, 
neers all the ring of impinging china, arose a shout of 
‘wughter from a party somewhere without the pavilion, 
ind $0 sustained and hearty was the peal, that the ser- 
‘ants stood petrified with their dishes, and the guests 
sat in wondering silence. The steward was instaatly 
despatched to enforce order, and Lord Headfort ex- 


Dia? i . . 
pained, that the tenants were feasted on beef and ale, 


| 


in the thicket beyond, though he could scarce imagine 
vhat should amuse them so uncommonly. 

‘ They have promised to maintain order, my lord !” 
said the steward, returning 


’ 6 
ter ‘ ° 

‘ear, “but there is a droll gentleman among them, 
my lord!” 


and stooping to his mas- 


i) Prin I dare swear it’s better fun than this!” mum- 
bled hi : : 
his lordship for the steward’s hearing, as he looked 


MISS JONES 


But to Lady | 


The band played |, 
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SON. 


1 “ Headfort!” cried Lady Imogen, presently, from 

the other end of the table, “did you send to Stratford 
| for S Let us know whether there 
‘ ”? 


is a chance of his coming! 





, or did you not? 


“Upon my honor, Lady Imogen, my own chariot 
has been at the Stratford Inn, waiting for him since 


| morning,” “ Vaurien wrote 


' 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 

| 
| 
| 


was the Marquis’ answer. 
| that he had booked him by the mail of the night before! 


I'd give a thousand pounds if he were here! 
Bursts of laughter, breaking through all efforts to 


suppress them, again rose from the offending quarter. 
“It’s a Mr. Jones, my lord,” said the steward, speak- 


| 
| 
ing between the Marquis and Sir Humphrey; “ he’s a 
| friend of Sir Humphrey’s butler—and—if you will ex- 
| cuse me, my lord—Stuggins says he is the son of a Miss 
| Jones, formerly an acquaintance of Sir Humphrey's!” 
| Red as a turkey-cock grew the old Baronet in a 
| moment. ‘I beg ten thousand pardons fur having 
| intruded him here, my lord !”’ said Sir Humphrey ; ** it’s 
a poor lad that brought me a letter from his mother, 
| and I told Stuggins—” 

} But here Stuggins approached with a couple of notes 
| for his master, and, begging permission of the Marquis, 
| Sir Humphrey put on his spectacles to read. The 
guests at the table, meantime, were passing the wine 
| very slowly, and conversation more slowly still, and, 


| with the tranquillity that reigned in the pavilion, the 


| continued though half smothered merriment of the other 
| party was provokingly audible. 

| Can't we borrow a little fun from those merry peo- 
| ple?” cried Lady Imogen, throwing up her eyes de- 
spairingly as the Marquis exchanged looks with her. 
“If we could persuade Sir Humphrey to introduce 
| his friend, Jones, to us—” 

| Zintroduce him?” exclaimed the fuming Baronet, 
| tearing off his spectacles in a rage, “ read that before 
Faith! 
{ think he’s the clown from a theatre, or the waiter 


you condescend to talk of noticing such a varlet! 


from a pot-house !” 
The Marquis read:— 


Dear Nuncvue :—It’s hard on to eix o'clock, and I’m engagod 
at seven to a Junketting at the * Hen and chickens,” with Stug- 
gins and the maids. If you intend to make me acquainted with 
your great lord, now is the time. If you don't, 1 shall walk in 
presently, and introduce myself; tor | know how to make my 
own way, nuncle—ask Miss Bel's maid, and the other girls you 
introduced me to at Tally-ho Hall! Be ina hurry. I'm just 
outside, Yours, JONES. 

Sir Humphrey Fencher. 


The excitement of Sic Humphrey, and the amused 
face of the Marquis as he read, had drawn Lady Imo- 
gen from her seat, and as he read aloud, at ber request, 
the urgent epistle of Mr. Jones, she clapped her hands 
Sir Hum- 
phrey declared he should yake it as an affront if the 
thing was insisted on, and Miss Fencher, who had fol- 
lowed to her father’s chair, and heard the reading of 
the note, looked the picture of surprized indignation. 


with delight, and insisted on having him in. 


“ Insolent! vulgar! abominable !”’ 


was all the compli- 
ment she ventured upon, however. 

“Will you let me look at Mr. Jones’ note?" said 
Lady Imogen. 


“Good Heavens?” she exclaimed, after glancing at 


” 











roun . : . 
d upon the unamused faces in his neighborhood. 


it an instant, “ I was sure it must be he! 
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And out ran the beautiful queen of the festivities, and | 
the next moment, to Sir Humphrey’s amazement, and 


| 
! 


} 
} 


Miss Fencher’s utter dismay, she returned, dragging in, | 


with her own scarf around his body, and her own wreath 
of roses around his head, the friend of Stuggins—the 


him by name, (not Jones,) and seized him by both. And 


hands, and up jumped with delighted acclamation half | 
i 
' The bulbul’s song, till morning’s planet pales, 


a dozen other of the more distinguished guests at table, 


LANDS. 





Original. 
EASTERN LANDS. 


BY H. BEDLOW. 


; -Cume of the orient! land beyond the sea; 
abominable Jones! Up jumped the Marquis, and called | 


and the merriment now was on the other side of the i 


thicket. 

It was five or ten minutes before they were again 
seated at table, S , on Lady Imogen’s right hand, 
but there were two vacant chairs, for Sir Humphrey 





The golden summer glads thy smiling vales; 
young spring’s balmy breath deliciously 
Mingles its sweetness with thy spicy gales: 


Gives the night wind a voice; and softly sweet, 


|, The music of thy floods’ low bubbling tales, 


Melts into murmurs as their blue tides meet, 


| Tripping o’er shining sands, with dewy crystal feet. 


and his daughter had taken advantage of the confusion | Lap of the floral queen! thy lovelier birds 


to disappear, and the field was open, therefore, for a | 


full account of Mr. Jones’ adventures above and below 
stairs at Tally-ho Hall. A better subject never fell into | 
the hand of that inimitable humorist, and gloriously 


Seem born of flowers, wooed by thy wanton airs; 


| Their young wings flecked with hues like bow that gin 


he made use of it. ! 
As he concluded, amid convulsions of laughter, the || Like eyes that gaze in dreams, with hopes and fears, 


butler brought in a note addressed to James S——, 
Esq., which had been given him by Stuggins early in 


| 


The swart zone of the summer cloud, in tears; 


| Thy deep blue heaven which on its bosom wears 


Stars, glittering through the sable sark of night, 


To read its starry lore, hath clomb the height, 


, Chaldean priest and sage, with weird and solema riv 


: eae a e 
the day—his own autograph invitation to the hospitali- | Oh! I have wandered by thy storied streams, 


ties of Tally-ho Hall! 


{ 

| 
Original. | 

TO AN AMERICAN POET IN ROME. 
a —_ | 

BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

| 


Lays from the far, green West !—lays,—lJays for thee! 
Thine own Connecticut, beside me chiding, 
Sweet, vernal blossoms pendant from the tree, 
And gentle brooks in living chrystal gliding. 
Come to thy home !—It is not meet soo long 
*Mid foreign climes, with wandering heart to stray, 
Thine ears attent to drink the syren song 
That lures thee from the paths of toil away. 


Come from Italia’s skies,—where thou hast knelt 
Beneath the Eternal City’s mouldering walls, 

And the strong thrill of nameless rapture felt 
Amid the ancient master’s pictur’d hulls. 


Come home,—come home,—the country of the free 
Hath still a smile of love,—a niche of fame for thee. 
=... = == = 
Original. 
SONNET. 
I ste the church spire towering in the sky, 
Tipp'd with the rosy smile of early morn; 
I hear the shepherd's pipe—the reaper’s cry 
Upon the balmy wings of zephyrs borne. 
The bursting blossoms of the milk white thora 
Fill all the air with fragrance—while the dew 
Like diamond-drops ov Beauty's brow—adorn 
Tree, bush and flow'ret. In the welkin blue, 
High-poised the lark, full blithely trills his lay : 
Streamlet and river roll their waves along, 
Singing sweet music—insects of a day, 
Sport on bright wings—the woods are rife with song. 
Beauty and Bliss walk joyously haad in hand, 


| 


} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
’ 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
! 


| 





Scattering their bounties over sea aad land. 





Tangled in flowers where e’er I careless stepped, 
And in the withering mockery of dreams, 
Bosomed in some sweet vale have calmly slept, 


While dark-eyed girls their smiling vigils kept— 


O’er that strange sleep—the cithern’s silvery tone, 


| Ethereally soft on night winds crept ; 


And maids danced by me jewelled to the zone! 
It was a bright winged dream—morn breaks—the visio" 
flown. 


Delicious clime! beneath night's vestal ray, 
A flood of splendor bathes the smiling earth; 
Gushing with coolness bubbling fountains play; 
Dark-eyed gazelles from Shenir’s groves come for! 
And dew-lipped flowers their morris, dance in mirth 
To music breathed from every leaf and stream; 
Voluptuous beauty there hath ever birth, 
Moulded in love’s more passionate extreme, 


And life’s winged hours glide on--a dazzling golden dee 


So smiled its Paradise in Eve's delight ; 
So by their brinks the brimming rivers rolled, 
And o’er their calm blue home, like woven light, 
The soft clouds floated, bathed in hues of gold. 
Beauty still lingers there ; each Eden wold 
Bears in its smile the impress of a God. 
Bright streams laugh out, earth’s caves their gems unloe 
And flowers in radiant resurrection nod, 


| Where Deity hath been, and angel footsteps trod. 


And yet a curse rests o’er that eastern land ; 
God smiled on heathen hordes in wealth and pow 
But reft from christian eyes with mightier hand, 
The gorgeous beauty of its prosperous hour. 
Vanished the splendor, crumbled long the dower 
Of Syrian wealth, and desert pomp ; bestowed 
In marble cities, glittering fane and tower, 
That mocked the dread Simoom and Time, that " 


Man to the dust of earth, the fabric of a God. 
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Cursed, blighted, half-the palaces of kings ; 
The wild-deer haunts,—the jackal prowls for prey ; 
And slimy reptiles,—all uncleanly things,— 
Creep ‘mid the ruins ;—where, but yesterday, 
Some strange god’s temple held the pageantry 
Of foul idolatry. The desert bird 


Shrieks in the marble wilderness. Decay 


stirred. 


et, 
Vhere are the walls of haughty Babylon ? 
The mighty ramparts of proud Nineveh ? 
feet. jold Balbeck’s courts and palaces are gone ; 
Lone columns mark where all their glories were ; 
_ Free to the Lybian wind the rank weeds stir 
vat gird Above the fanes, by Memphian monarchs reared. 
$3 ; Colossal Thebes looms like a sepulchre— 
. A gorgeous desolation ;—where appeared 
ht. Grandeur, and pomp, and wealth. Time like a curse | 
ai hath sered. 
t, Their crumbling towers are there;—for ages there ; 
oe §y river marge and desert sand hath stood ; 
Their solemn desolation,—every where ! 
ped, As by the grappling stress of whirlwinds strewed, 
Their pond’rous fragments from the mountain hewed 
pt, Lie scattered ‘round ;—the serpent and the worm 
- Make a foul life of their sad solitude ; 
; tone, And mournfully and low the dirging storm 
Moans through the rank green grass, which clothes each 
ne! crumbling form. 
1€ Visio! 
In scorn of sculptured shaft, the stork on high 
builds her rough reedy nest—in dying falls 
The prowling jackal’s long drawn mournful ery 
: Echoes unheard amid their ruined halls. 
9 oe Low droops the wild vine o’er the voiceless walls ; 
oe “ The garlandry of Time ; whose shadows dark, 
a Hang in their Gothic solemness, like palls 
am; 


Ver tomb and cenotaph ; where stiff and stark 


sark, 
len dream 


The corpse of marble grandeur—the decay 
Of pageantry and pride, which deathless art 


ed, 
shit, Had reared amid the wilderness. —The gay, 
old. The gorgeous palace, and the marble mart, 
Are mournfi:l emblems of the human heart, 
Which grows corrupt with age—its slime !— 
ms un The cold worid’s precepts—weeds of custom—start 
From virtue’s rottenness—Truth falls! and Time 
wil At last brings pitying Death—to shadow o’er its crime 
‘reat God, are these the tokens of thy wrath ? 
nd pow! _ Ur, hath man’s sinful passions wrought these things? 
ind, The land, the sea, the boundless desert, hath 
r. Its saddening tale of human sufferings. 
ywer Earth's mouldering generations, and the things 
»wed , Which mark their dim and fabled history ; 
he guerdon which to human madness clings, 
», that uo And Life, as in its ages passed,—shall be 


I 


F ‘s OWa sin-purchased curse—a dream—a mockery. 
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Frowns mid the grass-grown courts ;—the fox unheard, | 
Cries where the monarch ruled; and life in grandeur 


Rise sculptured, uncouth forms, in marble hood and | 


i Original. 
DON SEBASTIAN. 


A TALE FROM THE CHRONICLES OF PORTUGAL. 
| - 


BY W. 8S. MAYO, ™M. D. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Gallant and gay in Lisbon’s bay, with streamers flaunting 
w ide, 

Upon the gleaming waters, Sebastian's galleys ride, 

His valorous armanda, (was never nobler sight!) 

Hath young Sebastian marshalled against the Morish might.” 


In the year 1125, the Moorish dominion in Portugal 
_ received its death blow from the hands of Alphonso I.. 
in the bloody field of Ourique. The Moors, however, 
continued the desperate struggle for many years, until, 

in the time of Alphonso III., they were expelled from 
| their last strongholds in the province of Algarve, and 


the kingdom following the example of its neighbor 


Spain, was purged from the presence of the infidel, and 
Christian 
Moors, however, by no means lessened the enmities, or 


restored to rule. The expulsion of the 


closed the contests between the followers of the cres- 
' cent and the cross, and the chronicles of two centuries 
of unceasing warfare by land and sea, attested the in- 
|| tensity of their mutual hate. The Moors, driven from 
| Portugal, found a home with their brethren of Morocco. 
(| Sympathy with their sufferings, added fuel to the fire 
which, from the time of Gebel Tarak had been blazing 
in their breasts, and a degree of religious and national 
‘animosity was aroused more intense than was ever felt 
, by the earlier Saracens, and which has descended in all 
| its bitterness, even to the present day. 

I Such were the relations of the two countries when, 
in the year 1556, died John ILL., leaving his grandson, 
| Don Sebastian, a child three years old, heir to the 
throne. By the King’s will, the Queen mother was 
| appointed regent. She, however, after having by her 
energy, compelled the Moors to raise the siege of Maz- 


agan, a Portuguese possession upon the coast of Mo- 
rocco, which had been invested by the King of Fas, 
with eighty thousand men, resigned the regency into 


the hands of the cardinal infant, Don Henry. Under 


| the cardinal, the Jesuits acquired unbounded influence. 
|, Don Alexius de Meneses, was appointed the young 
King’s governor, aud Gonzales de Camera, with two 
‘other priests, his preceptors. By them he was early 
| tanght that a reverence for the church, military courage, 
‘and hatred of Mahometans, were the principal duties 
of his station. As he grew up, he was disabused of 
some of his prejudices in favor of the Jesuita, by Alca- 
| cora, his principal secretary of state, and by the noble 
} Don Alvaro de Castro, but his detestation of the Moors 
|| increased with his growth, until it bore its bitter fruits 
| in the fatal battle of Alccassarquivir, where perished 
|| the choicest chivalry of Portugal and Spain, and where 
| was struck a deadly blow at Portuguese freedom and 
power. 
| Don Sebastian having attained his majority, and as- 
| sumed the reigns of government, resolved to gratify his 
strongest passion, and, at the same time, fulfil what he 
| conceived a sacred duty, by conducting an expedition 
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against the Moors. It happened at this time that |’ replied Don Antonio, Prior of Cratoma grave and dip. 





} 
| 


nified noble. “ Braganza’s sword bas a thonsand tine: 





Muley Hamet, the legitimate King of Morocco, had 
been dispossessed of his throne by his uncle, Muley | been dyed in the blood of the Moor, but he never fyyp; 






Molock. He applied to Don Sebastian for assistance, | him a coward. We can add nothing to our own yalyy 
, 






and as an inducement to grant him the aid he sought, | by disparaging that of our enemies.’ 
“‘T did not mean to say that the infidel is a cowap! 






he caused Azila, a town of which he was master, to be 






given up to the Portuguese. Don Sebastian needed no | returned Don John, “ but if he is as brave as Sanehp 






encouragement to take advantage of the opportunity, | his courage will avail him naught. I feel that jf) 






and he at once announced his determination to com- | can once set foot in El Garb, we shall smite them» 






mence a war with the Moors. Philip I1., of Spain, | more purpose than that Sampson, that Father Gonz) 





whose daughter had been promised to Don Sebastian, | was telling us about the other day, did the Philistines 






* Ha! look! there come the Germans with that gry 


exerted himself to oppose the young King’s resolution: | 
he represented the difficulties and the dangers of an || looking old Colonel Amberg at their head,” Interpows 







invasion of Morocco—the almost certainty of ultimate | Don Diego. 
defeat, and the inutility even of victory. Finding, how- || 
ever, that it was impossible to change Sebastian’s deter- i Italians with their English commander, Sir Thoms 
mination, he engaged to assist him with fifty galleys, ! Stokely. He’s a gallant fellow, but 1 wish he and a 





“Yes,” exclaimed Don Jolin,” and here come th 







and five thousand men, and Francesco, an oid and expe- i 
rienced officer, was despatched to Morocco by Philip, | net, and they will only share our glory.” 

to gather information for Sebastian. Many of the most) “ Nay, nay! be not so greedy of glory, my you 
influential men of the Portuguese court were strongly | friend,” replied the Duke of Areyro. “ There is: 


the other foreigners had staid at home. We want ther 








‘danger that the swords of our allies will not lew 





opposed to the expedition. The Queen dowager used 





the most urgent entreaties, and the cardinal, Don | Moors enough for your weapon.” 
Henry strenuously endeavored to dissuade the young “How many do the foreigners number?” inguin! 

King from his purpose, but he was alike deaf to the | the Prior of Crato, of the Duke. 
warnings of his uncle, and the solicitations of his mother. H “The Prince of Orange furnishes a corps of thre 
The Emperor, Muley Molock, addressed him a letter, | thousand Germans, and an efficient body they ar 
deprecating his martial fury and religious zeal, but to I! The King of Spain senda Alonzo Aquilar with two thor 
no effect. The preparations for the invasion were | sand Castilians, the very flower of chivalry. Five hu 
urged forward with renewed ardor. All Portugal re- || dred volunteers have ranged themselves under th 
sounded with the note of preparation for the expedition, banner of Don Christopher Tavora. We might lor 
and all Europe was filled with its fame. given them an abler leader, although not a brave 
-— | These are all except the seven hundred Italians Stuke 
The seventeenth of June, 1577, was a day of unusual | has contrived to collect. They are regular dare-dewis 
commotion and excitement in the city of Lisbon. It | who would follow their leader to the infernal region 
had been appointed for the consecration of the royal | and he is just the one to go if he only knew the wy 
banner, which, for the purpose, was to be carried in | and thought he could find any booty. But who can 

ij 


| this be?” exclaimed the Duke, directing the attenti 






grand procession to the cathedral church of Noso 





Senhora. At an early hour, small bodies of troops in || of his companions to a cavalier, who, with a small rt 






gallant array, with music sounding, standards waving, | nue was approaching the palace. 
. . ” } 
“He looks like the Spaniard Aldana. It must * 


him; now we shall hear some news from Morocco. 





| 
. . . . . | 
and their polished armor flashing in the brilliant sun- | 
light, commenced debouching into the beautiful square, | 


now the Praca do Commercio, then the esplanade of | The stranger dismounted at the gate of the pala 
the royal palace. passed the guard with the usual formalities, and was 






In the balconies of the lower end of the vast audience | ushered into the hall. 






hall, which overlooked the square, stood a group of ||“ Welcome! Francesco Aldana!’ burst from a doe’ 






gay and gallant cavaliers, conspicuous among whom || voices as he entered, and the impatient and curios 





were the graceful and chivalric Duke of Aveyro, and '| nobles thronged around him to congratulate him upe? 






Don Diego, and Don John, the youthful sons of the || his return from Africa, whither it was known that be 
Duke of Braganza. The appearance of the troops, | had been despatched by the King ef Spain. Before 
the antics of the populace, and the crowds of mantillas |, however, he could reply to their numerous questo 







crowding the balconies and house-tops commanding a | the approach of the King was announced. 






view of the square, occupied the atiention, and afforded | The doors at the upper end of the hall were throw: 






much amusement to the lounging nobles, who were ‘open, and Don Sebastian, attended by the cardise 









awaiting the appearance of the King. | Don Henry, entered the room. His appearance ** 

“ Por Dios! Lwishthe Moor could catch a glimpse ! majestic in the extreme. Far above the common *” 
of this scene,” exclaimed young Don John, “ and yet I } he was well proportioned and graceful; his featur’ 
should be sorry if he could ; the infidel would be fright- || were finely formed, his eyes blue, and the expresso" © 
ened into the Saharahk, and victory would be bloodless | his face pleasing and dignified. Possessing prodigos 
and inglorious.” care strength, he excelled in all military and fy" 


nastic exercises, and despite the faults of his educa! 













“It ie well that your father heard not that remark,” 
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full of justice, piety and truth.”’ 


ble, 


heir conversation, which, from the deep frown upon 


nleasing tohim. Breaking away at length with a ges- 
ture of angry impatience, he exclaimed in a tone that 
cartled the assembled nobles— 

“No! Por Dios, no! 
and holy father; another week will see my departure 


I tell thee, most noble uncle 


fom the Tagus. Ha! Francesco Aldana, my old and 
eallant soldier, right welcome. Whence come you 
now! You are from Morocco, I suppose. 

“| have this moment arrived from Madrid,”’ replied 


Aldana, “to which city I returned three days since, 


been apprized.”” 
. = 


“Well, what news of the Paynim hounds?) What 















think they of our purpose ? 
«o lightly as some of our ease-loving subjects.” 

“The news [ bring, I am sorry to inform your 
majesty, is not so favorable as I could wish, but it was 
deemed of so much importance by my royal master, 


The real object of my visit was suspected, and I was 
devarred from many opportunities of personal observa- 
tion, but by correspondence with the Spanish priests, 
who are allowed to reside in Africa, I obtained all 
necessary information. 
have been made to resist your invasion. Muley Molock 
tas raised a force of sixty thousand horse, and forty 
thousand foot, and the garrisons of all the towns have 
seen strengthened. The King, my master, has directed 
me to inform your majesty of these facts, and to explain 






‘hat the nature of the country is a still more formidable 





He orders me to beg 
that your majesty will listen to the opinion of one who, 
however, unworthy of the honor, has been styled by his 
most gracious master, his most experienced soldier.” 
“Now Por todos os Santos,” interrupted the King, 
“itwould seem there has been formed a right pretty 
wague to interrupt my purpose. First, there is my 


obstacle to military operations. 










tvod mother with her womanly alarms, daily endeavor- 
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he possessed many virtues which eminently fitted him 


Advancing into the centre of the hall, the King and 
ye cardinal seemed wholly absorbed in the subject of 


the King’s brow, it was evident was far from being 


from the mission to Africa, of which your majesty has | 


I warrant they hold it not |) 


that he ordered me to bring 1t myself with all despatch. 


The most active preparations || 
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Who planted the banners of Portugal upon the battle- 


for the throne. The chroniclers of his time describe |, ments of Tangier, and Mazagan, where they still 
him as “ incapable of fear, magnificent, generous, affa- | triumphantly float, mocking the efforts of the Moor? 


|| What say vou; shall we yield to the solicitations of our 

cautious friends, or shall we fling abroad our standard 
_to the breeze, and sword in hand, strike one good blow 
for honor and the cross? Speak!” he exclaimed, 
drawing his sword, “‘ speak who joins me in the cry of 
vengeance on the Moor !” 

In an instant a hundred swords leaped from their 
acabbards and flashed in the glittering sunlight, and a 
| shout that seemed to rend the palace, reverberated 
| through the arches of the lofty hall. ‘ Vengeance on 
| the Moor! Vengeance onthe Moor!” It ceased, but it 
| had already passed the portals, and was taken up by 
‘the multitudes who crowded the placa, and from a 





| Mouros! Viva o Rey! Morao os Mouros!” 
* exclaimed the 


|} ‘To horse! to horse! gentlemen,’ 
“We must not keep our holy father of Guarda 


| King. 
|| waiting.” 

! 

|| Attended by all the officers of state, the King placed 
i himself at the head of the procession, which took up its 
|| line of march for the church of Noso Senhora, situated 
|| opposite the vast and gloomy pile of the Laquisition, 
| forming one side of the Praca Roca. 

CHAPTER I. 


|, “ There are a thousand barons, all harnessed cap-a-pee, 
} With helm and spear that glitter clear, above the dark-green 


| sea: 
i No lack of gold and silver to stamp each proud device 
| On shield or surcoat—nor of chains and jewelry of price.” 


Our space will not permit us to describe the imposing 
| ceremonial of the consecration. 


The royal standard 
having been blessed by the archbishop, was presented 
to the King, who instantly handed it to Don Lewis de 
Menesis, with orders for the immediate embarkation of 
the troops. One week was consumed in this operation, 
and on the twenty-fourth of June, the whole fleet, con- 
sisting of fifty ships of war, and five gallies, accompa- 
nied with transports and tenders, amounting to a thou- 
sand sail, weighed anchor from the Tagus. Stopping 
at Cadiz, the King was royally entertained by the mag- 
nificent Duke Medina Sidonia, who, by direction of the 
King of Spain, made a last effort, but without effect, to 


dissuade Don Sebastion from his purpose. After wait- 











ing to dissuade me, then here is my most noble uncle, 
‘we cardinal, and thirdly, my royal cousin, and promised || 
father-in-law of Spain. Truly, a right noble league ; but 
with me it avails not; I falter not in my determination. | 
The difficulues and dangers, were they ten times greater, 

‘ypal not me. Why should the Portuguese of to-day 


ing a week at Cadiz for some reinforcements, the fleet 
again got under way, the main body with the troops, 
and a train of twelve pieces of cannon, proceeding by 
order of the King, under Don Diego de Sousa, to Azila, 
a town upon the Atlantic coast, about twenty miles from 
the mouth of the straits of Gibraltar, while the King 





% atraid to emulate the exploits of their ancestors, who 
“we written so often in the blood of the Moor, their | 


tues to immortality? Are we not,” continued the 
King 









if his voice rising, and his countenance kindling | 
“i excitement, “are we not,” he exclaimed, glancing 
his lashing eye along the line of nobles, “ the descend- | 
ae, Alphonzo and Sancho and Alonzo and Briganza | 
““tgno and Narvarra and their glorious compeers, 
“Se rescued this fair land from the infidel dogs, and | 

















himself, with a detachment of troops, directed his course 
to Tangier. Here he was joined by the sherife, Muley 
Hamet, the deposed Emperor of Morocco, with a body 
The sherife delivered up his 
son, Muley, a boy of twelve years of age, to the King, 
who sent him as a hostage to Mazagan. After a stay 
of three weeks in Tangier, the King, accompanied by 
Muley Hamet, joined his army at Azila, where it was 


concluded in a council of war to reduce El Arache, but 


of three hundred horse. 
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whether to march thither by land, or to embark the | nobles of which the band of volunteers was wholly co-. 
troops and proceed by sea, led to a long debate, which | posed, they were, for a few moments, completely books 
was finally decided by the King in favor of the march ' and scattered, but at length, by the advance of the rene- 
by land, and orders were given to advance directly to gados, they rallied, and by their superiority in number 
the River Lucos. This measure was opposed by Muley | were enabled to stand their ground. 
Hamet, but the King gave him so rude an answer, that || The fight became a confused and desperate melé, 
he left Sebastian’s presence in discontent. On the, ‘God and the king! death to the infidel!” shou) 
twenty-ninth, the army commenced its march, and en- the Christians. “Allah il Allah! down with the Ry. 
camped two leagues from Azila, where it was joined by firs !”’ answered the Moors. Swords and cimetars row 
Aldana, who presented him with a letter from the Duke | and fell, adding their ringing clash to the tumult of the 
of Alva, begging him to undertake nothing beyond the | strife. 
capture of El Arache, and the recovery of a helmet for-; © Aldana, Gonzalez Chacon and Alonzo Aquila, a! 
merly worn by Charles V. _ Castilians, were stricken down by the King’s side. |; 
In the meamtime Muley Molock had not been idle. a moment he himself was brought ‘to the ground by th 
With an army of an hundred thousand men, he marched | fall of his horse. George Albuquerqne galloped » 
from Morocco, and on the third of August, he encamped | sprang from his steed, and offered it to his roy! 
about a league from Alcassarquivir, and within sight of master. 
the Christian troops. Suspicious of the fidelity of some | “‘ How goes it?” exclaimed the King. “ All is lox 
of his troops, and particularly of his officer, whom he | Both the Moorish wings have taken us in flank, and t 
thought likely to be bribed by Portuguese gold, he | Portuguese have given way. I beseech your Majesty: 
changed the disposition of his army, so that none of his fly while there is yet time.” 
officers commanded the corps which had been under =“ Fly! never. Let us die upon this,” he exclaine 
their orders, and having new men to deal with, had, | seizing his standard, and wrapping its folds around hisp 
consequently, none whom they could trust. As soon as, son, he spurred into the thickest of the fight. Fellinge 
the scouts of the Moorish army were perceived, a coun- | infidel at every blow, he was at last borne to the grow 
cil of war was convened in the Christian camp, in which | by the sheer force of numbers. At this moment, at th 
it was decided to give battle on the morrow, contrary to, head of a few noblés, Louis de Britto made a chay 
the advice of Muley Hamet, who, learning that Muley , upon the spot where last the plume of the King ws 
Molock was dangerously ill, was confident that in the ‘seen to wave. He caught a glimpse of the fale 
event of his death, the greater part of the army would | monarch, but was unable to effect his rescue. This, 
come over to him. | was asserted by many, was the last time he was ew 
The morning of the fourth dawned upon a scene of | seen alive, but as all attempts to verify his death prow 
unusual splendor. Rising from the plain of Alcassar, | abortive, a very general opinion obtained that he bad 
were the whitewashed walls and battlements of the | escaped with his life, and events sometime st 
town, to the east extended the blue ridge of Atlas, to occurred to justify the popular belief. 










































the west Jebble Subah or Leon’s Mount, supported the CRAPTER Y 

snowy tombs of several renowned saints, and separated ! “J stood in Venice on the bridge of Sigho 

by the almost dry bed of the river Lucos, were the op- |, A palace and a prison on each hand.” 

posing armies. | A few words will suffice for a period of twenty yes 






On one side a sea of turbaned heads, on the other, | which we must now suppose to have elapsed since te 
helmets and waving plumes and fluttering pinions. | date of the events related in the preceding chapters 
Conspicuous above all, was Sebastian, who, with Aldana | A woful day in Portugal was that in which the tidings 
by his side, galloped throughout the field himself, mar-| of the battle of Aleassarquivir were received. Ther 
shalling his lines, and attending to the minutest dispe. | was not a noble family in the kingdom, which had » 
sition of his men, and clear above the clash of arms, | its representative in the fatal fight. The flower of be 
the tramp of cavalry, and the hoarse orders of his offi- I chivalry destroyed, and the resources of the kingdor 
cers, arose the trumpet tones of the youthful King. /exhausted, her political independence received its deat 
The Christians were far inferior in number to the Moors, |'blow, and she soon fell an easy prey to the insatiable 
but never was Paynim host confronted by a more gal-| ambition of her rival, Spain. 























lant force—never was there collected a greater propor- | The Cardinal Don Henry succeeded to the throve. 
tion of veteran officers and noble knights. } At his death, after a short reign of two vears, Philip II 





At 11 o'clock, P. M., a general discharge of the | of Spain, laid a claim to the crown, which he succeeded 
Moorish artillery gave the signal for battle. In an ll in enforcing, and Portugal was annexed to his a 


: | 
instant an answering roar burst from the mouths of the || minions. 









Christian cannon. | A mission was despatched by Philip to Moroces,” 
“ Charge !"’ shouted the impatient Don, “ upon them ‘negotiate for the ransom of the prisoners. Capita 
under cover of the smoke! Follow me!” | Zaniga was the minister appoimted, who succeeded 





At the head of the volunteers, the King dashed forward || making a treaty of alliance, and in liberating withoe 
agninst the centre of the first Moorish line. The Anda- || ransom, the Duke of Barcelos, and the Spanish ame 
lusians recoiled before the impetuous valor of the youthful jsador. The supposed body of Don Sebastian was lik 
Don. Borne back by the resistless shock of the fierce }} wise given up. It was taken from Alcassarquivif woe 
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. had been deposited to Ceuta, and from thence ; testify. Come, step aside from this crowd, and I will 
t) Lisbon, where it was buried with great pomp in the | tell thee the story.”’ 
roval vaults, in the monastery of Belem. “ Thou knowest,” he resumed, “ with what confidence 
Even this, however, failed to satisfy the Portuguese the people of Panel have expected the re-appearance 
f the death of their beloved king. Rumors were rife of Don Sebastian. Well, at last he has arrived. I 
that he had been seen alive, and the people lived in have seen him, I know that it is him. He came to 
daily expectation of his coming to deliver them from the) Venice several weeks since. The iy that he 
hated Castilian yoke. gives of himself is, that he saved his life by Riding him- 
Induced by this conviction of the public mind, the son self among the slain until night had veiled the field of 
of a tailor, of Alcobaza, undertook to personate the | Alcassarquivir. After wandering for three days with no 
expected Don. He had two companions, one who rep-, definite object, without food and in momentary danger 
resented himself to be Don Christopher di Tavora, the of detection, he had the good fortune to aid a Berrebber 
other, the Bishop of Guarda. They were apprehended | chieftain, who was flying from the Moors, and to secure 
end led through the streets of Lisbon. Sebastian was | his protection. The Berrebber had seized upon and 
vent to the gallies, and the bishop was hanged. was carrying off the son of the Moorish Emperor as a 


Not long after this, a new pretender appeared in the | hostage for the restoration of his own family, who had 
person of Gonzalo Alvares, the son of a mason. Having | fallen into the power of the Moors. Our prince cut 
promised marriage to the daughter of Pedro Alonzo, a down a bridge of ropes that intervened between the 
rich farmer, whom he created earl of Torres Novas, he | flying Berrebber and his pursuers. The prize that soon 
assembled a body of eight hundred men,—considerable | compelled the restoration of the imprisoned family was 
blood was spilt before he was apprehended. It was | saved, and the strong hold of the grateful chieftain 
clearly established that he was an impostor, and with | afforded four some time after a refuge to our fugitive 
his intended father-in-law he was hanged and quartered king. He affirms that a year after the battle, he made 
his way secrectly by the aid of his Berrebber friend from 


at Lisbon. 

Our story, as we have said, now takes the reader at | Africa to Algarve, that he gave notice of his return to 
one step, not only over a period of twenty years, but i the king, Don Henry, and that the only answer he 
transfers him in imagination to a new and distant scene received, was repeated attempts to assassinate him, in 


| 


—a scene consequence of which, and being unwilling to disturb 


“Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred isles.” ms _— of che comry, be cottrned. to ue mlente os 
| Africa. You doubtless recollect a rumor in Lisbon at 

It was a bright Italian day, and every living thing in | the time, that Don Sebastian had been seen in Algarve ?" 
the then chief commercial mart of the world, seemed to; “TI recollect it well,’”’ replied Carrara, “ and it may 
feel its invigorating influence. From all sides arose the | well be that the King Don Henry knew it to be true. 
busy hum of industry—the shout—the laugh—the song. || 


He was not one to willingly yield up the crown and 
A thousand barges were unloading at the warehouse | resume his cardinal’s hat.” 

doors their precious cargoes of Indian goods. Myriads | True! if, however, he had known how short a time 
of gondolas were skimming with graceful rapidity the || he had to wear them, he would not have cared much for 
“urtace of the numerous canals, and crowds of citizens || either,” replyed Varro, who resumed his story. 

and foreigners of every language, color and costume | 


“‘ After living for several years in Africa, passing from 
stled each other on the Rialto, and in the Piazza de } place to place in the habit of a penitent, the king came 
Sn Marco. But something in the looks—the gestures || to Sicily, where, for a long time, he led the life of a 
and the speech of the assembled multitude in St. Marks | hermit, but at length he felt it his duty to go to Rome 
bthened some unusual cause of excitement—a know- | | and tell his story to the Holy Father. On his way, he 
edge of which may perhaps be best conveyed in the || was robbed, which, for the time, diverted him from his 
‘lowing dialogue, which took place between a Portu- || purpose, and he arrived in this city. He was at once 
tuese resident of Venice, and his friend from Lisbon, || recognized by several of our friends. The story spread. 
who had just arrived : I Complaint was made by the Spanish ambassador to the 
“But hast thou heard the news?” exclaimed Pedro || 
Varro to Alonzo C assara, after the first friendly greetings | 
had been exe hanged, as they stood beneath the arcade | 
tthe Procuwratie Nuovo, a pile of buildings which had | 

ist heen erected, 
“ News ! 


senate, and he was ordered to leave the city. He went 
to Padua, but the governor, fearful of Spanish anger, 
| drove him forth, when he was compelled to return to 
| this city, and was imprisoned. He underwent twenty- 
eight examinations before a committee of nobles, in 
no, what news? I heard the name of Don! which were elicited the facts which I have stated, and 
‘ebastian lauded by fifty voices as I made my way from | in which he proved himself guiltless of the crimes which 
ne Sestiere de Cunareggio. It can’t be that there is || the Spaniard endeavored to fasten upon him.” 
a ny thing new of the defunct Don.” | “And the committee, what decision did it pro 
“There is, and not more marvellous than true. Thy |! nounce ?”’ 
mormeyings must have been afar, indeed, not to have| None, but they showed no disposition to declare 
a ha me has given them more trouble at Madrid | I him an impostor. The senate decided that they would 
} aughty Castilian would like to own. That| || not discuss the great point whether he was the real Don 


*'s 00 Gonzalo Alvares affair, my own eyes can ‘ unless they were requested to do so, by some prince or 
Jl 





















































































































































































































































































270 DON SEBASTIAN. 
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state in alliance with them. They were compelled to’) haps, Pereco, will come in for a share in the good \yc, 
do so, by the prince of Orange, who sent Don Chris- Who knows, if they give me a regiment, you may ge; , 
topher to make the request. Yesterday, the solemn troop?” 









examination was concluded, but with no result. They “But how can the death of the prisoner benes: 
dared not say yes, and they could not say no, so they | and to whom will it be so much pleasure at Madrid 
have ordered that Sebastian be set at liberty, and that | ‘“ Hark thee, Pereco, thou hast been a good felioy 





and obedient, can I trust thee with a secret?” 





he leave the city in three days. 
“The cdfvards!” exclaimed Carrara, “thavisthrowing | The lieutenant made the usual protestations. 

him directly into the jaws of the Spaniard.” “ Well, then, come this way beyond the ears of ). 
“Hush!” replied Varro, “beware the lion of St. lazy scoundrels in the guard room. Dost thou knoe 

Marks. To-night we meet to devise measures for his | who our prisoner is !”’ 













escape. It is proposed to send him to Padua, disguised | A shake of the head was the only reply of the wo. 
asamonk. Meet me an hourtosunsetinthe Merecirta, | dering Pereco. 
and I will tell thee further of our plans. || “Well, nor I, but I can guess. Hast thou no s, 
” . * ” ” * * * | picions 7” 
Again, for the sake of preserving a proper brevity to | ‘‘ None. Thou forgettest that he came here befor | 






our marvellous but true tale, must we beg the reader to | joined you. 1 always supposed that he is what le 


‘represented to be, an impostor—a pretender to son 
' Portuguese title. Don something or other.” 





step with us over an interval of time and space. 

It was in the heart of Castile, upon a projecting, 
almost inaccessible point of the Sierra D’Occa, was 
situated the strong castle Pirynera, once the habitation and hang him. 
of a race of Gothic chieftains; it had become the pro- Venice, and my life in it, they do not think him s: 


perty of the crown, and was never used, except occa- Madrid. Why need the King, our master, trovy 
‘himself about a mere Portuguese impostor? Ty 






“An impostor! ay, he may be, but why not try hr 


They did not think him an impostor» 









sionally, as a prison for offenders against the state. 

In one of the deepest dungeons of this gloomy fortress, | Venetians were compelled to turnehim out from the: 
upon a pallet of straw, reclined a dying prisoner. | city. He went to Padua. The governor of Paduaw 
Though not yet fifty years of age, sorrow and toil had "compelled a second time to drive him forth. He escay 
anticipated time’s gentle footsteps. The marks of age to Tuscany. The duke was compelled to deliver be 
were strongly stamped upon the deeply wrinkled brow, up to our viceroy at Naples, and three long years 
| prisonmentin the Castle del Ovo, was enough to expt 











the care-worn, haggard face, and in the snow-white 
hair and beard. Death, his kindest friend, was close any ordinary imposition. But no, his crime was \ 
at hand, yet still from that sunk eye and pallid cheek, | he wouldn't die, so they thought they would work be 
gleamed aon expression of calm, majestic piety and to death in the galleys; but in time, they found » 
patience, which in all his toils and trouble had ever | sufferings excited too much the sympathies of his fel 
He gasped for breath, prisoners, and he was ordered to be buried alive up yen 










been his chief characteristic. 
which was painfully supplied by the damp air of his in this old forgotten, dilapidated crow’s nest. Thinkes 
dungeon. The cold drops stood upon his brow, he thou that a common prisoner would have been 0 
felt the icy fingers of the friend he had often invoked, | treated! Thinkest thou that a mere impostor woe 
have been cared for with so much trouble? No, thow! 









around hia throbbing heart- 
“Can I do aught for thee?” inquired a rough but they tell us so, he is of more consequence than 0 
kindly spoken man, who stood beside the prisoner. masters are willing to admit, and his death will light 


“ Nothing, Pereco, but the priest, I would fain see the | a heavy load in the Escurial.” 


priest once more.” | “But who do you suppose him to be?” interrupt 


“1 will seek him,” replied the man he addressed, Pereco. 
who was evidently a novice in the indurating profession |“ Who! why the King of Portugal—the rightful 
of jailor. of the crown now worn by His Most Catholic May 
Leaving the gloomy cell, which was dimly illuminated | But here comes Father Anselmo. Conduct him & ® 


by the feeble rays of a single lamp, he ascended by a | prisoner. 
narrow winding stone staircase to the region of light The priest, accompanied by Pereco, descended 
and day. cell of the dying king. The dim lamp threw a flicke"® 


How is the prisoner?” demanded a hard featured sickly light over the emaciated and prostrate form of ® 


grim looking man—the governor of the castle and com- unhappy Don—a form once so graceful and 80 stale 
“ Was never seen a vassal micn so noble and 80 huge 
glory of the o* 


































mander of the dozen soldiers, to whose care it was 





entrusted. —the pride of Tusitanian halls—the 
“« How is the prisoner—I hope he is no better,” he , A flash from the flame of life gleamed for ® 
exclaimed in an anxious tone to a subordinate. | from the glazed eye, his lips moved, he essayed 10 sp 
“He is dying,” replied Pereco. ‘He wishes the | The priest knelt beside the pallet, and bowed bis 
presence of Father Anselmo.” the mouth of the dying monarch. A low, inarticu 
“ Dying ! well, that’s good news, there is some hope | murmur, in which the words “ Don Sebastian,” 
of being relieved from this cursed post. The news will | elone audible, struck upon his ear. it ceased. | 
be worth a captaincy, at least, at Madrid, and you per- |, | king was dead. 
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“Em poco tempo.’ 


THE 


THE TRUE POET.--THE AUTHORESS. 


~ * ® . 


Thus died the famous and unfortunate Don—far away | 
som his loving and expecting subjetts—and under cir- | 
anne which have led many to treat with contempt | 
his pretensions to the title. But not with him perished 
the popular belief in his existence. It grew in strength 
from year to year, until it became a settled point in the 
ain faith, which has descended in all its force to 


“Do you expect the return of Don Sebastian ?’’ 
demands the traveller of the passing peasant. 
“Sim, Senhor Don Sebastiao ainda ade voltar.” 


Original. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


Wao looks on Nature with a poet’s eye 7— 
Not he, who, smitten by her varied charms, 
Bows down and worships her, like those fallen men 
Of ancient times, who sculptured out of stone 
Abstracted excellence, and then transferred 
The homage that was meant for God alone, 
To marble images ;—not he who thinks 
To soar above the sensual things of earth, 
By sublimating sense ; who only weaves 
A finer woof from coarse depravity, 
\nd calls it transcendental—spiritual ! 
Who looks on Nature with a poet's eye 7— 
Not he, who, in the joy of his own thoug 
Roams through the flowery meads; or rapf in dreams sn : ; &. dé 
Climbs to the misty mountain top, for winds @ § such follies—but here, with God’s hand visible wherever 
To breathe upon him in his loneliness ; 
Not he, who, hangs in dizziness where breaks 
The cataract, or clings with a strange dread 
Upon the brink of craggy precipices, 
_ Shrouding his eyes in rayless mysteries.— 
Poor worshipper of Nature, he may think 
| He loves; and loving, he may fondly kneel 
Before his unknown God ; but yet he bows 
Unconsciously, before his idol—self. 
Who looks on Nature with a poet’s eye 7— 
He who has learned that unity which springs 
From Love and Wispom, both divinely one 
With Usk ;—the glorious trine that works 
‘ustaining, in the Universe Hr made. 
He looks on Nature with a poet’s eye, 
Who living to put off his evil thoughts 
‘nd evil deeds, as sin against the Highest, 
Sees all the steps from minerals to God, 
And God in every thing : no mystery 
And &n unintelligible riddle seems j 
The world to him—for the great Lord of Light 
srs into his interior with his Love, 
“ming and lighting up the midnight caves 
Ot helpless human thought—revealing to him 
All that & poet ought to know and feel, 
“that wn angel-man can learn from hea¥tn. 


TRUE POET. 





Original. 
THE AUTHORESS. 


“ Wett, Kate, you have been here a fortnight now,— 
|pray give me a carte du pays!” 
| “A carte du pays! Look through the window 
before you and tell me if you want any tging but that 
‘view to recommend a place. See that lawf dotted with 
clumps of beech and mountain ash, sinking gently down 
|\to the blue waves, as if wooing their approach, and 
|, making amends by its winning courtesy, for the sternness 
, with which those precipitous eliffs on the opposite shore 
| meet their advances. Then, beyond those cliffs, see the 
; hills, some clothed with their native verdure, others 
} with white cottages surrounded with orehards and 
| fields of ripening grain, rising higher and higher as 
|they recede from us, ’till in the far distance the eye 
| rests on those lofty mountains on whose tops the sun- 
| light yet lingers. William, does not that scene suggest 
| to you some thought of the good man’s course through 
‘life, rising still higher and higher above earth till it 
| ends in Heaven?” 
| “Why, my little Kate, you are getting sublime; I 
‘shall have you writing poetry for some rose colored 
periodical. A rural poetess! that would be a trans- 
| formation from the gay Catherine Melville, who from 
\the moMent of her debut last winter to that of her 


i leavin’ the city in June, thought of nothing, I verily 


| 


_* believe, but “her partners at the last ball or her dress at 


| the next.” . 
|| “Oh, William !—not quite so bad as that, though I 


“ “acknowledge, I was foolish enough. But that was in 


ihe ° P oa 
Ahe city, where every thing around me ministered to 


|I turn my eye,—with some shadowy remembrance of 
our father and mother, awakened by their association 
with these scenes, leading my thoughts to that world 

in which they dwell, and with a companion at once so 
| gentle and so thoughtful as my aunt, I must have been 
i the lightest of Folly’s giddy crew, if some higher and 
_ better sentiments had not found entrance into my 
mind.” 

“‘ Well—well, Kate—pray don’t become too wise and 
| too good, or what shall I do for companionship ?”’ 
| “ Grow wise and good too—a much easier process, I 
| should think, for you who always were content to enjoy 
| the world soberly—never quite satisfied, as it seemed to 
} me, with its pleasures,—than for me.” 
} “ Satisfied with its pleasures ;—No, Kate—at least, 
' not to live for them. But this is somewhat too much 
| of a change, to come from a perpetual crowd vaype 
| society at all.” 

“ But you have not come to no society at all.—If my 
aunt and I are nothing——” 
| “Every thing, Kate—every thing to my heart; but 
| the very best old aunt and the dearest little sister in the 
| world, still leave a man something to desire, you 
| know.” 
| William Melville spoke playfully, and in the same 
| spirit his sister replied: ‘‘So my aunt and I conjec- 
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— 


tured, and have won the aid of two rural divinities in | 


satisfying your desires.” 
“Rural divinities—am I to translate that, country 
Ob, Kate—Kate ! 


misses 7? you could not be so cruel. 


What—inveigle me here, where there is no escape from | 


in-door vexations, and then set me to entertaining country 
damsels, from whom my best efforts will probably win a 
If your threat have any 


half whis 1 yes or no sir. 


truth in it, IT shall certainly fall ill—report the cholera 
or small pox prevalent im the city and so drive them 
away.” 

Kate listened with a smiling face to this outburst, and 
when it was over, said, as she directed his attention to 
the window, ‘“ There they come, from the evening walk 
which T declined joining, in expectation of your arrival. 
As you will scarcely have time ¢o fall ill before they 
will be here, you had better come with me and play the 
evening. ‘To-morrow, you may 


agreeable for one 


accomplish your plan, if you choose.” 

Heaven send me patience and endurance,” was the 
exclamation of William Melville, as offering his arm to 
his sister, he suffered her to lead him to their guests, 
who, though vistle, were still at some distance from 
the house. While she is introducing him to them, we 
will introduce the whole party to our readers. 

And first, for the youthful host and hostess of Silver 
Stream—the place which Kate had so_péetically 
described. , 


Wiliam and Kate Melville, the oldest and youngest” 
of several children, were left orphans when he was. 


Their father 
—their last surviving parent—had placed them under | 
the eare of his only sister, Miss Melville, and faithfully 


fourteen, and she was but six years old. 


“had she performed the promise made to him on his death 
bed of acting toward them a mother’s part. 


never gloomy, and her young charge felt that “ truth 
came commended from her lips.””. Bound by many ties 
to the home of her youth, she had yet relinquished it 
and removed to the city, that while her nephew and 
niece enjoyed there every advantage for the cultivation 


of their minds and manners, they might not be deprived 


of her influence over what, was at least equally impor- 


tant, their affections. Under such happy auspices, 
William Melville’s high natural endowments had _re- 
ceived the most judicious culture, and at twenty-one, 


he gave promise of “all which might become a man.” 


Born to wealth, he lacked the stimulus which necessity | 


would have administered for the immediate develope- 
ment of his powers, and the succeeding four years had 
been spent abroad, roaming from land to land—gath- 
erie, it is true, knowledge as well as pleasure, and 
from contact with that correct 


the world, 


himself and others, 


winning, 


appreciation of from which true 


self-possession—the self-possession of mind as well as | 


manner—springs. Butat twenty-five, some self-reproach 
was awakened that his life had yet no plan—that the 


object of existence was still to him, vague and unde- | 
Influenced by such feelings, he returned home | 


fined. 
that he might consult with his earliest adviser, his 


Early | 
sorrow had made Miss Melville thoughtful, but she was 


THE AUTHORESS. 


aunt, before making a final decision on a subject of se 


importance. 


When he arrived} Kate, just seventeen, had beguy ; 
taste'the charms of society, and found the draught, x 
we have seen, somewhat intoxicating. 


To be attended 
by her handsome and admired brother, was a ney 
delight. 
so enchanted her, and the attentions which followed 


His nonchalance amid all the gayeties which 


She forgot that he had 
already quaffed the sparkling bubbles that rise }y 
But of one draught, said jy 


him, excited her surprize. 


once on the cup of life. 
many to be the brightest and sweetest earth present, 
William Melville had not drunk—Love. He had seen 
the ladies of almost all lands,—the beautiful, the fase. 
nating, the sentimental, the gay, the piquant, the sens: 
satisfied him 
He missed in each the charm which some other ha 


ble,—all pleased—all interested—none 


offered, and it seemed that to win bis heart some cree 
| ture must be “ compounded of every creature’s best.” 
There was one class from which he was resolved the 
no combination of charms should induce him to selects 
wife—the class of literary ladies, blue belles, as the 
have been termed. Of an authoress he had a posit: 
horror; she had tost for him the distinctive character 0 
' woman, she was a weaker and less noble kind of may. 
| Of this antipathy on her brother’s part, let it be observei, 
our friend Kate was wholly ignorant. 
|| Silver Stream had been leased for several years, bu: 
the lease having expired soon after her nephew’s reur 
«from abroad, Miss Melville expressed an earnest desi 
to revigit the place and enjoy some repose after the 
exertion® which Kate’s winter campaign had requir 
from her. Her niece and nephew readily yielding | 
|sber wish, the necessary arrangments were quickly made, 
artim June she went thither, as we have seen, accom 
panied by the former and soon followed by the latter 
Desirous to render the country agreeable to them, si 
had, in a few days after her arrival, resumed ber lot 
suspended intercourse with some neighboring familes 
whom she recollected as the pleasant associates of bet 
youth. Among these was one named Seagrove, who 
Mr. See 


| grove was dead, and his widow and two daughters," 


condition she found to be greatly changed. 


very impoverished circumstances, inhabited a cots 
within sight of the almost palace that had once be 
These young ladies had been highly e* 

cated and had not lost with their fortune, the lady-* 
habits and demeanor which had always distinguished 


their home. 


them. Kate was much pleased with them, and be 


+ to 


‘aunt, at her desire, won Mrs. Seagrove’s conse? 
They bs! 
been but a few days at Silver Stream when Wills® 
Melville arrived. 

A single glance at the sisters as he approached ‘ 0 
undergo am introduction convinced Melville that he bad 
in some degree mistaken them. The simplicity of thet 
dress might have been the result of poverty, but there 
was a certain Jady-like adjustment of it which made him 
feel, even in that one glance, that country mis#s — 
not necessarily destitute of good taste. In Miss 5 
grove he saw a splendid figure, though on somewhat '™ 


their making her a visit of some weeks. 
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large a scale for his taste, and a face in which the 

broad, high forehead, the serenely expressive blue eye, 
lightly aquiline nose and handsome though rather 

the slightly aq g 

large mouth, all bespoke intelligence and high toned 

character. Her manners, united to native grace that 

ease which only society bestows. 











Agreeably impressed, 
Melville turned from her, and his eye rested on a form 


oned, and a face of dazzling fairness, which, though not 
regularly beautiful, was more charming than any he had 
ever beheld, from its perfect feminineness, its almost 
infantile purity of expression. A forehead not less 
expansive than that of Miss Seagrove, and eyes, so 









quickly withdrawn that Melville saw not their color, 
vet felt that even in that rapid glance there was a soul, 
which fully redeemed this fair face from the charge of 






curls without any confinement around the face and over 










the neck and shoulders, gave yet greater simplicity and 


- 


cirlishness of appearance to the lady now presented to 
ium as Miss Lucy Seagrove. Her manners were grace- 
ful and correct, but less composed than those of her 
sister. 


Melville addressed himself to Miss Seagrove, and as 





the path they were pursuing narrowed, Kate and Lucy 
They 


sept near them, however, and at some amusing anecdote 





fell back and suffered them to precede them. 







related by Melville, a laugh so full of the heart’s mirth, 
so joyous and child-like, fell on his ear, that he turned 






quickly around and met the sparkling but again rapidly 
withdrawn glance of Lucy Seagrove. 





During the first few days of their acquaintance, Mel- 




















vile continued to address his conversation principally 
to the elder sister, whom he found intelligent and well 
informed, but he soon learned to read in Lucy’s face her 
response to his observations, to see her sympathy with 
‘he feeling he depicted in the elevated head, the flushing 
‘heek, the quivering lip, and sometimes tearful eye, and 
more than once he repeated a bon mot, or told a ludi- 
‘rus oecurrence that he might hear again that musical 
laugh. 

Perhaps a week had passed in this way, when Kate 
‘aid gaily to her brother, ‘¢ Well—what think you of the 
country Misses ?”’ 

“That they are, as you said, rural divinities.”’ 

“And you know not half their charms yet. As for 
Luey, she is such a sensitive plant that I have often 
‘hought in relation to her’s those lines of Moore, 
‘escriptive of Hinda would apply admirably : 






‘ And oh! what transport for a lover 
To lift the veil that shades them over.’ 


Sut T will tell you a secret about them,’ 


she continued, 
‘wou 


) 

id you suspect that one of them is an authoresss ?”’ 
‘An authoress ! 

Melville. 








No—Heaven forbid,’”’ exclaimed 











wan have been very sorry if Heaven had 
Wie’ an ei she wrote that exquisite tale, ‘ The 
’ which you were so much charmed last 
Pe, and those touching stanzas to an absent sister, 

_ you gave me with such high praise.” 
I do not care. If she had written Paradise Lost, or 







THE AUTHORESS. 


equally symmetrical, but less tall and less fully devel- | 


insipidity. Hair of the palest chesnut, falling in rich) 


Hamlet, I should not the less have regretted that Miss 
Stanley was an authoress, for she is a very agreeable 
woman, though less interesting than that fairy, her 
sister. I hope both ladies are not deeply, darkly, beau- 
tifully blue.”’ 

“No, no, only one of them has committed the crime, 
as you seem to consider it, of using her talents to relieve 
her aged mother of some of the pinchings of poverty.” 

“A holy end, Kate, but it cannot sanctify the means. 
Why did she not paint, or embroider, or teack, or do 
any of the thousand things which belong to woman's 
sphere ?”” 

“‘You provoke me, William,” said Kate, warmly ; 
““ what is there unfeminine in a woman’s giving expres- 
‘sion to the pure and beautiful thoughts with which 
God’s own Spirit has inspired her, and having expressed 
them, what forfeiture is there of the delicacy of her sex, 
in suffering them to be placed where they may be to 
other hearts and other lips, as the ‘live coal from the 
altar,’ especially when, as in the present instance, no 
publicity is sought ?”’ 

“Kate, | am sorry to provoke you, my dear iitde girl 
—sorry to have even inferred a thought derogatory to 
your friend; but I mmst add that I am equally sorry to 
have heard what you tell me of Miss Seagrove, and 
glad that it was not that lovely Lucy.” 

Kate looked after 
him with a smile, ull the door closed on him, and then 
burst into a merry laugh. 


He left the room as he spoke. 


Ere she had recovered her- 
self, Miss Seagrove entered. Among the charms of 
this lady, which Mr. Melville had not yet discovered, 
was a great fund of wit and mirthfulness. This seemed 
now to be excited by some communication fgom Kate. 
This communication was connected with a ‘proposal 
which, though it occasioned Miss Seagrove great mer- 
Be- 
fore they parted, however, Kate had prevailed, and the 
plot, whatever it was, was fully arranged. 

From this day, Mr. Melville saw much in Miss Sea- 
grove’s manner to mark her as an authoress, and he 
often wondered he had not sooner observed her decisive 


riment, she resisted from conscientious scruples. 


tone of conversation, and masculine style of thought. 
She seemed, when he was present, to feel that no other 
mind was worthy of communication with her. Each 
day she proposed some new subject of discussion, and 
she so rang the changes upon history, philosophy, poe- 
try and romance, that Melville was ready to wish he 
had never seen a book in his life. So completely did 
she absorb his attention, that for days he could find no 
opportunity of conversing with Lucy, but through the 
eyes, in which language they both became, every hour, 
more expert. Of this expertness, an amusing exhibi- 
tion was one day made. 

To escape from the unceasing discussions with Miss 
Seagrove, which Melville felt to be almost a persecu- 
tion, without withdrawing, as he appeared strangely 
reluctant to do, from the little party, he proposed read- 
ing aloud, while the ladies pursued some of those em- 
ployments which, exercising the fingers, leave the mind 
free. The book selected, was Mrs. Jamieson’s Cha- 
racteristics of Women. Perhaps none could have been 
found presenting more frequent points for the commu- 
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nication of sympathy in taste and feeling between Mel- || added, ‘‘ You surely are not going to jilt the authores 





















































ville and Lucy Seagrove, than this. Accordingly, at 1 after all your devoted attentions to her.” " 
every touching sentiment, or beautiful portraiture, he | “Plague on the authoress!”’ exclaimed Melyilie e 
found himself turning to read the soul mirrored in those impatiently, ‘“‘ I wish she was in the Red Sea. \)— th 
pure eyes, and he was seldom disappointed in meeting || not quite so bad as that,” he continued more quie 
the glance he sought. When the reading was conclu- | “ but I do wish she was away. Could you not manage bu 
ded, Miss Seagrove, as usual, demanded Melville’s | in any civil way to get rid of her, and keep her sister! 
opinion of the work, and entered into an argument with 1 “T am afraid not,” said Kate, trying vainly to look hin 
him on his sentiments in relation to the various charac- | grave. ‘ae 
ters, taking for granted, throughout, what he had cer-|| “TI will write this very afternoon to Belfield, ani abl 
tainly not said, that he greatly preferred those classed i invite him here. He will take her off my hands, [ ha»: j 
as intellectual, and felt slight, if any interest, in those } no doubt.” olai 
in whom tl» affections were supposed to predominate. ! “T have no doubt he will,” replied Kate, demure) oa 
Before Me'!ville could reply, Lucy, generally a silent | as she closed the library door, and went to join Mis ee 
auditor of their contests, quickly interrupting her sister, || Seagrove in the parlor. ee 
said, ‘Julia, you misunderstand Mr. Melville, I am) Congratulating himself on a very happy thovebt i: tenes 
sure. I understood him that those characters marked | relation to his friend, Belfield, Melville, even before tte whe 
by a predominance of the affections, especially where, | door had closed upon his sister, had wheeled his choy if ve 
as in Juliet, great genius was combined, were far more } around to the table on which stood his writing maw He 
interesting to him than the self-possessed Portia and 1 rials, that he might put it in execution, but as he turned, lid 
Isabel.” || a figure presented itself, which completely arrested bs hesits 
Julia Seagrove looked at her sister with a half puz- | design. It was Lucy Seagrove, standing only a fw oes 
zled air, and said, “‘ When did Mr. Melville say all this ? steps within the room, her face colorless, her hao’ u T 
I certainly did not hear it—did you, Kate ?” | clasped tightly together, her eyes fixed upon him. By I mea 
“Not a word,” said Kate, the quiet smile with which | for the slight shudder that shook her frame as bs “H 
she had heard Lucy, giving way to downright laughter. | glance met her’s, she might well have seemed a mare never | 
Lucy colored, looked wofully confused, and stam-|}) statue. “Ts 
mered out, ““I—I heard—I mean I thought,”—but | Supposing that all the party had already set ou « her inf 
here Melville came to her rescue. | their walk, Lucy had come to the library to seek t written 
“1 said so, certainly, Miss Lucy, if not in words, in second volume of the book she was reading. Enter an abse 
tones and manners, and it is no great compliment to my } ata side door, which opened on the stairs leading! press th 
reading, that I should have failed to make it manifest | the room she occupied, she was not visible from that « “ Did 
to more than one of my hearers.” He spoke very qui- | which Kate stood, and Melville was seated with There 
etly, yet even then, his heart was thrilling with pleasure | back towards her. She would have retreated on seevt a lurkiny 
that by that one he had been so quickly and truly appre- | him, but Kate’s voice gave her courage, and she cam balf bas) 
hended. | forward, ’till words fell on her ear which took avs light on. 
Melville was too much a man of the world not to sue- ! all power of advancing or receding. * Luey 
ceed sometimes in counteracting Miss Seagrove’s deter- ! As Melville saw her, he pushed away his chair, Was not 
mination to secure him, and then, by Lucy’s side, how | started towards her, exclaiming, ‘ Miss Lucy, you * thought 
delightful waa the mental repose he enjoyed—how ill, Dear Lucy, what is the matter?” he continued, Hi character 
easily his thoughts and feelings flowed out—no exertion || that shuddering thrill again passed over her. Thus r 
—no constraint—no study lest what he said should not He attempted to take her hand, but his touch at ‘alm Wil) 
look well in print, as he felt with the authoress. How | restored life to the statue. Springing back, unclaspitg the slighte 
pleasant was it to draw out her opinions, and how difhi- her hands to wave him from her, she stood erect—™ ‘0 an aut 
dently were they expressed when they differed from his head thrown back, and the face, but a moment bei into print 
—rather as doubts for him to solve, than as convictions. so pale, flushed to the very temples. It then fs ndeed we 
Three weeks had glided away thus—weeks which, | occurred to Melville, that she had overheard his ™ tt all, thor 
but for Miss Seagrove’s continual display and unceasing | very flattering remarks respecting her sister, and fr CoMsent to 
demands upon him, would, Melville thought, have been || one instant, the man of the world stood abashed befor walk, and 
all cloudless, when, as he sat alone one afternoon, rea- || the timid and simple country girl. But it was only # she was sti 
ding in his library, Kate entered to inquire whether he || instant, and his resolution was taken. She should # When J 
would walk with Miss Seagrove and herself. his heart unveiled, and learn why her sister's prese having mis] 
** Does not Lucy go with you?” was unpleasing to him. Lucy had already wm Tusled you 
“* No—she is reading the book you recommended to || towards the door, but before she reached it, he ¥#" * been an 
her this morning, and seems too much engrossed to|| her side. Again he attempted to take her hand, b# HR“ certain 
leave it.” | finding that she still shrank from hira, he said, “* Pea the Ii 
“ And I have letters to write—so excuse me to Miss || least, Lucy, hear me. Do not deny me the poor i; Exagge 
Seagrove.” | lege granted to every criminal, of defending myself. led. 
* Letters to write! Ha, William!” ejaculated Kate “Your words, Mr. Melville, were too decided By-the- 
with a smile, and a shake of the head; then while her || too plain to admit of apology, or require explant ‘ag ' - 
WT the pu 


eyes sparkled with that same mischievous smile, she ! 






I pray you not to degrade yourself, and grieve ™ " 
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THE AUT 





more by the vain attempt.” Never had Melville seen | 


Lucy so selfpossessed—yet her manner was gentle as 


ever, 


chough it was sad, very sad. 


and in her voice there was no touch of sternness, 


“The words may have been plain, Lucy—too plain— 


hut the motives, the feelings which prompted them—” 


“Cannot be mistaken, Mr. Melville,” she interrupted 


him, while a deeper crimson rose to her brow, * but it 


« enough for me to know that my presence is disagree- 


A ; ats 
able to you, sir—the motives— 


HORESS. 


and that so long as she exerts her gentle influence to 
purify, elevate and strengthen these, she is within her 
allotted limits, whether it be through written words or 
through her own sweet looks and tones that the influ- 
ence is conveyed.” 

Five years have passed since these events occurred. 
Miss Melville and Mrs. Seagrove dwell together in the 
quiet shades of Silver Stream. Kate, now Mrs. Bel- 
field, spends her summers there, where she always 


meets her brother and Lucy, and sometimes, the former 


“Your presence disagreeable to me, Lucy?” ex- 


claimed Melville. “‘ This is most unjust—did I not, 


Miss Seagrove, now the wife of a distinguished literary 


character, to whom she was engaged before her intro- 


even when foolishly wishing your sister away—and that, 


only, because the attention her brilliant powers have 


been used to command, and which she therefore expects, | 


interfered with my enjoyment of your society—but even 
when, on this account, wishing her away, did I not add, 


f you could be induced to remain ?”’ 


He spoke very rapidly, and Lucy looked as if she’ 


jid not quite understand him. 


At length she said, 


hesitatingly’ “I did not hear you wish my sister away 


—you said the—the—”’ 


“The authoress,”’ said William Melville : “ of course 


a. ” 
] meant your sister. 


“How could that be, Mr. Melville, when my sister 


never had a line of her writing in print?” 

Where could Kate have received , 
her information? She told me that your sister had 
written a tale called “‘ The Wife,” and some stanzas to | 
an absent sister, of both which she had heard me ex- 


“Ts it possible ? 


press the highest praise.” 

“Did Kate tell you that my sister had written them?” 

There was an emphasis on the word sister, there was 
a lurking smile about the mouth, there was a half arch, 
talf bashful expression in the eyes, which threw a new 
ight on the whole affair. 

“Luey—dear Lucy, you wrote them—what a fool I 
Was not to see it before, with poetry in your every 
thought—and the wife—beloved—will you not be the 
character you so touchingly drew—mine—my wife ?” 

Thus rapidly, almost incoherently, spoke the usually 
um William Melville, certainly without any study, or 
he slightest apparent recollection that he was speaking 
an authoress, and what he said might find its way 
to print. What Lucy answered, we know not— 
nieed we are somewhat doubtful whether she answered 


— 


ta! . . . ' 
“tall, though she must in some way have signified her 
‘opsent to remain, as, when Kate returned from her | 


walk, and entered the library in search of her brother, | 


she was still there. 


When Melville taxed the mischievous Kate with | 


‘aving misled him, she replied, ‘‘ No, no, William, net 
misled you—only suffered you to go astray. If there 
" been any misleading, it has been Miss Seagrove’s, 
“0 certainly acted out your imaginations of an author- 


€%s to the life.”’ 


Exaggerated them, Kate, exaggerated them.’ 


smiled, 


* By-the-by, William, what do you think now of a 


Yoman’ . . . 
's stepping out of her province so far as to write. 


bor the public ” 
That the affections belong to her province, Kate, 





! 


duction to William Melville, and through whom Lucy's 
early productions had found their way to the press. 

Melville has been engaged during these five years, in 
preparing for publication, a very valuable work, on a 
subject of the deepest interest to the literary world. 
We have been favored with a sight of some part of the 
manuscript, which we found to be written in a very fair 
and delicate hand, while the style of thought and ex- 
pression was manly, vigorous and comprehensive. An 
announcement of the title of this work, would, perhaps, 
be premature, and we therefore withhold it, but we are 
permitted by our friend, the author, to assure our rea- 
ders that he has never, for a fleeting moment, repented 
his marriage with “ the authoress.”’ 


Original. 
LINES TO THE. BIRD 


COMMONLY CALLED MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKEN.—WRITTEN AT SEA. 
Birp of the boundless, pathless deep, 
Where stretchest thou thy fearless wing ?— 
Far as my weary eye can sweep, 

No rock, no shore, doth spring. 

Yet ever thus thou hold’st thy flight, 
Through cheerful day and gloomy night. 
When star by star the welkin leaves, 
And silver streaks dance on the waves ; 
When blue-eyed morn the orient cleaves, 
The halls of day to pave— 

Thou art the first to greet mine eye, 
Lone traveller of immensity ! 

Oft wheeling o’er the billowy plain, 

I see thee in thy sportive play ; 

Thy glassy plumage lightly staia 

With ocean’s sparkling spray, 

Then mounting in the realms of blue, 
Dash from thy wings a wreath of dew. 
When bursts the storm, and lightning’s flash, 
Terrrific on my quivering sight; 

When thunders roll and billows dash 
Their forms in awful might— 

Serenely still thou wing'st thy way, 

Gay as a joyous child at play. 

And when the moonbeam sweetly falls 

In beauty on the midnight sea, 

And stars peep forth from sapphire halls, 
And winds breathe melody— 

Oh! then strange bird, thy home doth seem, 
The vision of av angel's dream. 

Cleave on thy wide and watery way, 

In thee I read that silent power ; 

The emblem of the Eternal’s sway 

In every passing hour— 

(Whether in beanty or in storm,) 

That guards alike the lowlicet form. R. 








Original. 
THE OLD GUARD.* 


Ax old soldier of the Imperial guard, who, from years 


and suffering, had been incapacitated for service, beat | 


a retreat, and with his savings, opened a little cabaret 
near to the Esplanade, in the neighborhood of the Hotel 
of Invalides. There, in the society of a few old mili- 


tary companions, he contrived to beguile his time in 


listening to the recitals of their individual “ hair breadth | 
| thus early, but I could not sleep nor rest, 


scapes ” and brilliant conquests, himself not the least 
eloquent of the party. Three silver medals, and the 


cross of honor, which he treasured as the trophies of 


his former glories, on all occasions were displayed | : : 
- ; : Finding, however, that the painter evinced no su 
upon his bosom, while to keep yet stronger alive the | 


memory of Napoleon, his General and idol, he had 
designed and executed a little flag, which he pom- 
pously exhibited from the roof of his cabaret. On one 
side of it was painted a sword and three cornered hat ; 
on the other, a weeping willow, under whose branches 
stood a little tomb, on which was inscribed—“* The 
Tomb of the Brave!” 

The police, ever officious, chose to misconstrue the 
design, and especially the motto, as inimical to the 
reigning government, and accordingly preferred a charge 
against him. The spirit of the old soldier was roused ; 
he talked of his bold and brilliant campaigns under the 
great Napoleon, but such language added only fuel to 
the flame, and he was commanded to change immedi- 
ately the motto, under pain of fine and imprisonment. 

Poor Breche, for such was his name, retired from the 
court with a heavy heart. ‘ Wherefore,”’ muttered he, 
to himself—‘ wherefore should we not be proud of our 
glories ? wherefore should we not speak of our arms in 
Egypt, Italy, Germany, Russia and Spain? better to 
die than live in cowardly concealment. Oh! my Gene- 
ral, how soon is thy memory forgotten! ungrateful 
France ! was it to add to thy renown that we whitened | 
the earth with our bones, now to be despised, insulted, 
and oppressed’ Well, well, my march will soon be 
over, and I will join my commander in Heaven.” I 


THE OLD GUARD. 


| minutes 


The painter, for such was the inmate, was busy 





work with his back towards the door, so that his { 


was completely hidden from the old soldier. 


For Or 


Breche paused, expecting the painter won) 


inquire the natare of his visit, but he uttered not a wo, 


, and continued wholly absorbed in his avocation. 


At length, Breche wished him the compliment of : 
morning, and proceeded thus to impart his business 


“Excuse me, Monsieur Painter, that I trouble | 


livered my mind of its burden.”~—The painter » 


continued busy at his easel—and Breche waited 


the hope that he would look upon and listen to bir 


symptoms, he proceeded, “ You must know, Monsiew 
Painter, that I made a design here of my own for ny 
cabaret, but the police will not permit it to be exhibit! 
—they say it is dangerous, and that at least, | ms 
change the inscription. 
| not what to alter it to, and accordingly have sought) 


out to do so for me. 


' of the guard—but—” 
At the mention of an old soldier of the guard, t 


I am not rich, I am an old soldier 


Now, Monsieur Painter, [know 


| painter dropped his brush, wheeled suddenly round « 


conquest flashed upon their remembrance, and for som 


|“ Breche !""—shouted the artist, and the next momet 


fixed his eyes upon the speaker. 


from his grasp, and leaned against a little table. The: 
faces were familiar to each other—fields of fame w! 


time they stood gazing and trembling. 


Breche dropped the hie 


At length 


Breche broke the silence by exclaiming, “ Capta 


they were in each other's arms. 
soldiers who had fought and bled for the fame and ghr 
\of La belle France, but after the downfall of Napolew 


They were friend= 


had never met: in fact, each had believed the other 


| be dead. 


this a dwelling for a brave and honorable soldier? 


will not attempt a repetition of all, the old veteran gave 4 


That night he retired to his humble pallet, 
The sieges, battles and victories in 


vent to. 
but not to sleep. 
which he had been a sharer, arose vividly before the eye 
of his imagination, and a thousand times he cursed the 
law that compelled a// to forget the deeds and memory 
of Napoleon. At last, with the dawn he arose, shoul- 
dered his flag, and directed his steps to the street of | 
Vaugirard, where he hoped to find some artist, who, for 
a moderate recompense, would change the inscription 
so illiberally condemned. 

He had already traversed several streets and alleys 
without effecting his object, and was on the eve of re- 
turning home, when he discovered above a narrow entry | 
a rude sign, comaining the information he desired. 
The porter of the dwelling directed him to the sixth 
story. With difficulty the old man ascended the crook- | 
ed and crazy stairs, and knocked at a little door ; a voice 


within commanded him to enter. 





* From a well authenticated incident. 


For some time “ the grief of joy” prevented all ex) 


nation, and they did naught but weep and embr 


till Breche finding 


utterance, 


“© What dos 


said, 


here, my Captain?—why are you thus reduced ! 


are you thus suffering ? but never mind, my Capta- 
We have met—and will never pe 


you are still alive. 


again. Oh! 


The old guard could say no more, his feelings stifled 


I am so glad—so happy. 


I—I-I- 


utterance, and bursting into a flood of tears, fell 


‘the arms of his old commander. 


“My good Breche, compose voursel 


painter, “who knows but times will change speed: 


for the better, we may yet be happy.” 
“ Happy !”’ shouted the veteran, “ I'll be d—a it 


don’tbe. 


a sou in my knapsack, you shall share it. 


Happy? yes, my brave Captain, while Ie 
We # ha 


_yet see the eagle of Napoleon flutter over the field 


' 
‘ 


France, and the Bourbons—ah ! 


think of them with patience. 
Captain ?”.—The painter was buried in ‘melancholy rete 


,| tions. 


Sacre Diew—lLeaom 


Sut why do you sigh, 


» remna” 
“ Why?” cried he, “ what remains for the rem 


of the old guard, honest Breche, but oppressio® © 
| misery? Our glory is dimmed, the sun of Auster 


"rill Thad d 


Wy 


e 


f, said th 


i] 
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TO A RUINED FOUNTAIN. 


eet for ever. Our gallant, good Napoleon sleeps | and that I must efface it under the penalty of fine and 


a foreign isle. New masters lord it over us. 


Alas! we can never more be happy. 
vor to drag out a miserable existence ; day after day 
often passes with barely enough to satisfy the cravings 


f hunger, and my pillow is ever pressed at night in | 
. . . . . ” 
his intention, ‘‘ what mean you to place in its stead? 


vor of the morning.” 

“But why did you not come to your old Sergeant 
Breche? Why did you not tell him of your sufferings ? 
—Ah, pardon me, Captain, | forgot, you knew not 
where I dwelt; nay, you thought me dead, did you not, 
Captain ? N’importe, you have found me at last, and 
while I have ration or a sou, you shall never want ; my 
barrack is a humble one, to be sure, but something 


Here, in this | 


-arret, honest Breche, friendless and unknown, I endea- | 


| 


tottering dynasty, where truth is treasonable. 
thou shalt be satisfied. 


imprisonment.” 


“Ttisa 
Brother, 
Behold!” and seizing his brush 


‘“‘ Treasonable, ah! ha!” cried the painter. 


he at once obliterated the inscription. 


“ Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Breche, not comprehending 


‘““What?” shouted the artist, in a voice that made 


| the old rafters of the garret ring again, ‘ what but this! 


| 


' Tue Toms or Mars!” 


“ My Captain!” faltered Breche! 


“My Soldier!” sobbed the artist. They embraced, 


| wept, and were happy. 


better than this, and he who injures thee does the same || 


to old Breche. 
could dance,”—and the old soldier absolutely cut a 
pirouette or two, in the exstacy of the moment. 


Hurra! I am so happy I could sing—I 


“ Seest thou that little door ?”’ said the artist, which, | 


as he spoke, he opened, “ behold that altar, and bend 


e at) 
pelore it. 


It was a small wooden altar, surmounted with the | 
bust of Napoleon, and on it hung the uniform of an officer | 
of the Imperial guard, a sword and the cross of T’he | 
Legion of Honor, which the artist had once worn in the 
Old Breche fell upon his knees | 


army of the Emperor. 
before them and wept. 


“There!” cried the artist with enthusiasm, “ these ;, 
are my titles, my genealogy! the gifts of Napoleon! | 
greater than either royal birth or fortune. Your hand, my | 


Here, in my own barrack, we need 
Your voice, my 


brother in arms. 
neither fear the police, nor our enemies. 
honest Breche— Vive l’Empereur! Vivel’Empereur !” 


and together they shouted, ‘till the old walls rung. 


: . . 
“Well, vou have given me your promise that we shall | 


never part again,” said Breeche. 


“Twill think of it,” replied the artist. 


“Think of it,” shouted the old soldier, “ have you | 
not shared with me in our march your last morsel. 


Have you forgotten when you called your regiment 
vour children. 


when faint and famishing yet we were most happy 


Recall to memory those glorious days | 


a a e in 
because that our arms were crowned with victory. | 


Think of it? 


By the cross, but you shall, Captain. So | 


‘ome along,” and seizing his hand, he commenced | 


dragging him from the apartment. 

“Hold one moment!” said the painter. ‘“ With 
pleasure | accept your offer. But there is one thing 
"hich you have forgotten to inform me of, the exact 
nature of the business which led you to discover me. 


Te . 
ll it me again. 
not? 


It concerns the Emperor, does it 
? 


Honor to his memory - 


Breche briefly explained his errand, and unfurled 


bis flag, the rough design awakened anew their feelings, | 


and again they wept o’er the memory of their Emperor. 


‘What? the miserables ! do they fear even this little | 


ren : ‘ 
membrance of a brave man?” cried the artist. 


a 
Ves, responded Breche, “they tell me that the 
“ripton is treasonable to the reigning government, 
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Original. 


TO A RUINED FOUNTAIN, 
IN A GRECIAN PICTURE. 


BY HENRY BP. HIRST. 


Is a sun-lit, smiling valley, 

With the lichen’s silk o’erhung, 
Where the loving breezes dally, 
Singing ever musically, 

Cadences with unseen tongue, 
Stands a mossy fountain broken; 
Of the ancient day a token. 


On its basin’s sides are graven 

Forms of chiefs and maidens bright, 
Whom the never dying raven 
Hath forgotten, nameless even 

In the poet’s lay of might, 
And wild groups of Bacchants glowing 
"Neath the waters o’er them flowing. 


On the ground beneath it sleeping 
Lies some quaintly sculptured god ; 
O’er the scene no vigil keeping, 
While the willow o'er it creeping 
Trails her leaves along the sod ; 
And the wild vine climbs beside it, 
Seeking from the sight to hide it. 


IV. 


Fountain old and grey and hoary! 
Like an aged man ye sit; 
In that home of song and story, 
Where the relics of old glory 
As a halo hallow it; 
With your low and mournful chimes 
Calling back the ancient times. 





SADI; OR, THE 


WASHINGTON’S MONUMENT—BALTIMORE 


Tuts superb monument, the subject of our second 
plate, was commenced in 1215, the corner stone having 
been laid on the fourth of July of the same year. The 
funds for its erection were raised by a company who, as 
‘arly as 1809, received the sanction of the legislature 
to levy the sum of one hundred thousand dollars by 
lottery. It stands on a nll which terminates a long 
street, and is surrounded by a square of handsome edi- 


fices. Itis of the Grecian Doric order, with a square | 


base, crowned by a pedestal, on which stands a colossal 
statue of the deliverer of his country, sculptured by 
Causici, an Italian, and which is said to be an excellent 
likeness, although it is impossible, with the naked eye, 
at so great a height, to define the features, or even when 
standing on the abacus of the shaft immediately beneath. 
The base is exactly fifty feet square, and twenty in 
height. The column, to the feet of the statue, is one 
hundred and sixty feet high, and the figure, thirteen 
feet, making in all, a monument of two hundred and 
three feet, being of a greater elevation than the pillars 
of either Trajan or Antoninus. The figure of Washing- 
ton is represented as at the moment of resigning his 


commission, after the emancipation of his country from | 


the yoke of oppression. Independent of its architectu- 
ral beauty, it must be ever regarded with veneration by 
Americans in consideration of the glorious gift he bestowed 
upon them, and call forth their gratitude to the man who, 


at the call of his country, cheerfully resigned his quiet | 


home for the battle field, periling life and fortune upon 
the issue of a doubtful contest, and we not only regret 
but are surprized that monuments and statues of the 
illustrious deceased are not more numerously scattered 
throughout our land. The annals of the world record 
no conqueror, sage or philanthropist, who ever achieved 
so much for the benefit of humanity, and to whom fewer 
tokens of remembrance have been erected. It is but 
too truly exemplified in this case, that modern republics 
are ungrateful to their deliverers. In the days of the 
Roman commonwealth, ere the arts or sciences had 


. , , . ii 
arrived at maturity, the memory and deeds of its dis- 


tinguished men were recorded by designs, which, how- 
ever so rude, yet served to keep them alive, and excite 
an emulation in the breasts of succeeding generations. 
Homer, speaking of Sarpedon Iliad XVI., thus dis- 
courses— 

* There shall his brothers and sad friends receive 

The breathless corpse, and bear it to the grave. 


A pillar shall be reared, a tomb be laid, 
The noblest honor earth can give the dead.” 


But alas! such an honor is scantily granted to the 
American chief. His sacred dust has barely an hono- 
rable shelter. Why is this? it will be asked; the 
answer will be found in the convenient and hollow 
language, ‘‘ that his memory will live in his own great 
actions, and his name and services will ever be in- 
scribed on the hearts of an admiring people, while 
virtue and gratitude hold their place among men.” 


: : a 3 —e 
This we delieve, yet for the honor of our national ! night storm amid the mountains of Idora: then 1 £* 


character, let our generosity be displayed in more 


TRUE DEATH. 


.||enduring mementoes than mere words. There ey, 


not a town or city at this moment, but should copy, 
some cenotaph or like remembrance, of him who 
stowed upon our country the blessings of liberty, pr, 
perity and peace. . 


Original. 
| SADI; OR THE TRUE DEATH 


| BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Tue storm suddenly went murmuring, like the baie: 
spirit, to his resting-place, and a trophy-rainbow stare; 
| up on the plain of battle: and the evening sun show 
mildly over the Hesperides: and the universe was me 
ted with a garment of glory—bright and _ineffah) 
' Fit time this for the death of the Good, the Beautii 
and the Great! fit time for the leaping forth of the ir 
prisoned flame, to join its Parent Fire. He leaned 
against a cypress whose drooping boughs threw + 
melancholy shade in the garden where flowers ai 
cascades and gentle hills lay in a circle of majes: 
mountains, whose brows were bathed in the deep crix 
son of sunset. That garden was his own: his bard 
had created the Paradise: it was his glorious thouz) 
expressed by other vehicle than language : it was the 
God-like Immaterial expressed in the lower, but » 
worthiess Material. 

He had come forth to die—the Good, the Beaunh 
and the Great! His faint hands held a harp, dor 
with centuries—a harp swept by an hundred bans 
whom Sadi was about to join in their star-lit abode 
Its tones wild and mighty and wonderful, as the show 
/of many waters, had startled the souls of generations 
long since passed away—roused the bondman from is 
| slumbers—enchanted a world, and opened new vis 

into the weird future. And Sadi was the last one ¥! 
| might sweep its hallowed chords. Mournful and y* 
glad were the emotions which shook the soul of th 
| mighty bard. 
| Suddenly a sweet, low music stole through the si; 
| and the flowers and the cascades and the hills, seem 
1 to thrill in unison. Sadi looked up, and saw the g& 
den tenanted by beings of light and loveliness, ¥»® 
| were bending their mild but radiant eyes upon his o*? 
| They wore long flowing robes of intense whitenes 
their lofty brows were crowned with flowers, unlit 
those of earth, and behind each stood inferior but st! 

lovely creatures, bearing harps that flashed as thougt 

| they were enamelled with diamonds more lustrous th! 

the autumnal stars. And Sadi knew his visitants. Hie 

saw the originals of those venerated portraits whi? 

were suspended in the great temple of Ildee. Thew 
were the hundred bards. 

Simultaneously the harp-bearers handed the ins 

ments to the minstrels. Simultaneously burst forth whe 

| entrancing music of Heaven from their lyres. It wat 

| first loud and deep and massive as the march of am 


|| dually sunk into a breeze-like whisper; then, slow lyge 
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P exists ag greater volume, it rolled out in clear, triumphant A nation—the nation of Ildee, wept over the tomb of 
Conta nes, ascending higher and higher, until the heavens their bard; and his songs are stil] chanted in the tem- 
who be veceived the final vibration. The music ceased as the) ples; but his greatest poem is unknown; and that 
Nv, Dros cun sank behind the west. poem was the True peatu, his last and sublimest 
‘Sadi!’ exclaimed the hundred, in accents sweet, composition. Oh! destroyer of the grand and lovely, 
and low as the rustling of an angel’s wing around the thou won’st no laurel that night in the garden of the 
couches of the young, when dying. “Sadi! are you august poet! 
ready?” And the poet bowed his head. A quick || 
m wmur went through the bright host, like a word of Original. 


jov. Again they struck their harps, and, as evening | THOUGHT 
. oe A OUG . 
threw his last ray upon the altar of night, the spirits || 


canished from the eyes of Sadi. , a nie : 
: . Twas a beautiful scene with its hills of green, 


. : So c I saw at the close of day— 
with her star-plumes as brilliant, her wings as far-stretch- | With its waters so bright that like liquid light, 


And night came out into the blue infinitude—night, 


ing, and her countenance wearing a look as quiet and | They seemed in the breeze to play ! 
grand as when she first bent her coal-black eyes on our | There were woodland bowers that in twilight hours, 
orb, four thousand years before: and in her shadow lay Might have wooed a fairy band, 
the earth like a wearied goddess slumbering. | And the last sweet song of the minstrel throng, 
Sadi sang his last hymn, for he felt the dews of death Rolled over the teeming land ! 
clustering upon his brow. Then did he grasp his old | pyore the setting sun, ere his march was done, 
friend, the harp, still closer to his bosom; and casting Poured forth such an amber stream, 
vajest his eyes over that Paradise and up to the embattled | That the gorgeous bills, and the laughing rills, 
p crim orbs on high—his companions for years one-score-and- | Were Pet for a poet’s theme; 
hen ten—the poet heaved a deep sigh. He thought of his! 4nd over my head such a dome was spread, 
ought fame; he thought of the laurels that he had won; he ’ es a of lie 
ras the thought of life; was Sadi ready now! Was the | eh he ager Pe last gleams 
but not vision of the hundred bards already forgotten? Was the | That it seemed for earth too bright ! 
music of the cascade sweeter than theirs? Did his |! 
sath inteiliniians teikilines denii'they ennosttiie antieeiienhiis’ It were sweet to know that the soul should go 
giow brighter than t rihly garian PT . , 
», dark circled their lofty brows? “ Oh, earth, thou—thou art Feem the bates eee pee Sa 


bands cery beautiful !’ whispered the dying bard. He heard t From a scene like this, to the realms of bliss, 


abodes a rustling by his side, and, turning, beheld a form more 
> shout resplendent than imagination had ever shaped in his | 
rations most holy dreams. 
“Who art thou ?”” asked Sadi. 
“Thy guardian angel!’ exclaimed the form, in a} 


Where all that is fair has birth! 
To ask for a shroud but a shining cloud 

From the depths of the azure sea, 
' And an angel guide to the portals wide, 
That may be unclosed to me. 


melancholy voice. “ Dost thou still wish to linger on’ 
this earth?” Sadi was silent; but a blush of shame) Origine. 
JERUSALEM. 


rested for an instant on his pallid cheek. ‘“ Answer | 
me!” cried the spirit, in a stern voice. | 


re we “Memory opens the tomb of the past; and from the BY THOMAS DUNN BNOLIsH, ". D. 
— marble portals I see issuing many forms with whom I - _— 

je gu ‘ain would dwell,” replied the bard. | THERE was peace in thy valley, 
, who “And doth not Hope flash her torch over the future?” And joy on thy hills ; 

som asked the spirit. The features of Sadi wore, for a | Right pleasantly sounded 

mrt moment, a lustre such as might gleam through the ivory | The song of the rills; 

= gates of the blest, upon the face of a penitent. There were gladness and feasting, 
ut sili “ Thou—the poet of the world,” continued the spirit, No voices were mute ; 

thougt “thou—who hast echoed the pulsations of the infinite ; | And the feet of the maidens 

tba thou—who hast uttered thy worD—it is well for thee | Kept time to the lute— 

He Wo die!” Glad JerusaLem ! 

whict . “Yes! yee! It is well! exclaimed the bard. He | But now thy proud temple 

Thew laid himself gently down upon his mother earth. The | Is stripped of each shrine; 

. ‘pint pressed his hand—it was icy cold. The mortal For corn thou hast ashes, 

— wasdead. But from the body leaped up the glorious |, And water for wine. 

rth the Lire—Essexce—clothed in a form such as that worn Thy people are scattered, 

It was bythe hundred. And another minstrel was added that | Accursed and abhorred ;— 
— night to the UNDYING ONES; and a new song went up | How fearful the vengeance 


. re thee . ” 
pail * night from the bowers of the blest, to the Most On thee from the Lornp— 
y ga } 

‘ ™ Sad Jenusatem! 





SOFTLY THE MOONLIGHT. 


SOFTLY THE MOONLIGHT. 


A POPULAR SERENADE BY AUBER.—ARRANGED AS A TRIO 
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Soft - ly the moon-light is shed on the lake, 
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LITERARY REVIEW. I 


Rawpom Suots anv Soutuern Breezes: by L. F. Tasistro, 
Esq.; Harper & Brothers.—la a former number we took occa- 
sion to speak of this work in terms of commendation, having 
been allowed the perusal of some of the sheets as it was 
passing through the press. We have since examined it care- 
fully and, can find no cause to alter our opinion—with one single 
exception,—the remarks on the Social Intercourse of New 
Orleans, compared with that of Northern cities. In this respect | 
we think Mr. Tasistro speaks in terms of censure, of which the 
inhabitants of the North are by no means deserving. We can 
easfy account for his partiality tothe Southerners: their gene- 
rous and high minded character being more congenial to the spirit 
of the author, than that of their Northern brethren, but se 
far as the purely intellectual is concerned, we question much if 
our Southern neighbors can approach us by many degrees. 
Although differing from him on this point, we honor him 
for the independent tone which pervades his pages. We 
believe that he has written without fear, and with tolerable 
candour. His remarks on literature, the arts, and the drama, 
display acute perception and deep study ; while his observations 
on men and manners generally, and bis comparative estimate 
between our social systems and institutions with those of other 
countries, do all honor to his heart and head. The lighter 
portions of the work are made up of anecdote and amusing 
gossip, constituting, as a whole, one of the most agreeable 
books we have for a long time perused. 


Our Mess: by Harry Lorrequer; Carey & Hart.—Nos. 13 
and 14 of this eccentric work are before us. As it progresses it 
increases in interest, and bids fair to equal the former racy 
productions of this popular author.— Wiley & Putnam. 


Lessons on Suevcis: by C. Mayo, Esq., author of Lessons 
on objects illustrated with plates drawn from Nature, with notes 
by J. Cozzens, Librarian of the New York Lyceum of Natural 
History: C. J. Folsom.—This volume is admirably adapted for 
induction into this delightful branch of Natural History—as 
well as to impress the voung mind with a deep reverence for 
a wise and benificent Creator. Its plan is simple and ingenious, 
and may be employed with equal success in private as public 
instruction. The illustrations are neat and correct, the typo- 
graphy excellent—while the table prefixed to the work by Mr. 
Cozzens, in which the nomenclature of Lamarck is substituted 
for that of Linnceus, will be found of great utility to the pupil, 
and even to the adept in this beautiful study. 


Manvat or Sere Evucation: edited by John Neal, A. D. 
Paterson and Thomas Delf: J. D. Lockwood.—With pleasure 
we hail the appearance of this periodical, as one calculated to 
do infinite good to the rising generation. 
design, and we know that the gentlemen announced as its con- 
ductors are in every respect qualified for the task. Such a 
publication has been long needed in our community, and espe- , 


Its title indicates its 


cially among “ those unfortunate sons of penury and toil, who, 
bereft of the means of education in its more extended import, 
Sincerely do we 


are yet ambitious of intellectual distinction.” 
hope so laudable an undertaking will not be permitted to fall to | 
the ground for lack of encouragement. 


Pecwuam: by Edward Lutton Bulwer, Esq.—This is the first 
volume of a new edition of the Standard Novels, vow publish- 
ing by the Harpers, at the low price of twenty-five cents. The 
publication is of the octavo size, and each novel will be com- | 
prised in one volume, printed on excellent paper, in clear type | 
in double columns, once a fortnight. From the practical know- 
ledge and the great facilities possessed by this enterprizing 
firm, the public may depend upon the fulfilment of the under- 
taking, which will enable all classes to supply themselves with 
# library of polite literature in ao elegant form and at a cheap 


price. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 
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Tue AMERICAN IN Ecypt: by James E. Cooley; p, Apple 
ton & Co.—From the conflicting opinions expressed in yario., 
quarters concerning the merits of this work, we have perys) 
it with more than ordinary attention, and are pleased to ayer ths, 
it is one of the most entertaining books of the season. Although 
the ground has been traversed over, and many of the scenes go4 
subjects have been deseanted upon by former travellers, ym: 
Mr. Cooley has contrived to impart a freshness and origina) y 
to his narrative which is quite delightful. In a work of py. 
nature of the American in Egypt. where men and manners o» 
the leading topics, it is impossible to minister to the satisfy. 
tion of all parties, and consequently Mr. Cooley must expect 
find hiutself by turns the subject of censure and approbatiog 
In his preface, he avows that he has been guided in the com 
position of the work by candour and impartiality. We fe, 
however, he has mistaken prejudice for the former, and natio:. 
ality for the latter. The English character, particuler) 
appears to be a favorite target for him to launeh his darts 
sarcasm and ridicule against, and this he does with a gue 
malevolence unworthy of a liberal and independent mind. W, 
can pardon his nationality, but not his animadversions up 
private individuals, who we know are honorable and wort 
members of society. Much as our country’s character and ins 
tutions have been misrepresented and vilified by English tex 
ellers, we have no right to condemn the whole British nation» 
return, and especially to judge of that nation, as a whole, froa 
the character and habits of a few private individuals, Thiss 
the rock on which Mr. Cooley has foundered, and highly as ts 
strictures may gratify the mass, “they cannot but make tie 
judicious grieve.” Personality in an author, is the most dev- 
gerous quality he can indulge in; it is ever sure to reco 
upon himself sooner or later, and should never be used excep! 
in extraordinary cases of self-defence. On this point, only, 
we differ from him; with all else in his book we agree, Its 
an excellent work, full of valuable information respecting '® 
institutions and government of Egypt, and discriminate’ 
reviewing and contrasting the degeneracy of the present inte! 
tants with their once powerful and wealthy ancestors. It 
evident Mr. Cooley is a close observer of human character, ® 
well as a sound student in ancient history. His style is pia 
and unaffected ; yet, withal, sufficiently ornate to rescue it frow 
the charge of common-place. The manner in which Applet 
& Co. have given the work to the public, is deserving of 
praise. In the departments of paper and typography, !t 
challenge comparison with any English publication. The es 
gravings and wood-cuts are numerous, many of them excelies 
especially the portrait of Mehemet Ali. We predict thi 
spite of the unjust and ungentlemanly manner in which ‘he 
American in Egypt has been attacked in a certain quarter, 
will have a gapid sale and extensive circulation. 


Critica anp Misceitangous Writines or THomas Xoo 
Tatrourp: Carey & Hart.—This is a compilation of paper 
contributed at various times, by the author, to some of th 
principal English periodicals, and is a fair specimen of bs 
style of composition. Among the contents of this volume, ™ 
articles most to our relish are the critical reviews on Mack 
zie, Scott and Maturin, and the beautiful essay on Time. To 
last has all the deep thought and elegance of diction, whi 
so peculiarly mark this pleasing writer. It is but Jittle thst 
Mr. Talfourd has given to the world, but that little is beyond 
all price. The volume cannot fail of proving highly acc” 
ble to the admirers of true genius and purity of style—Ce" 
vill & Co. 


Conscience HaunTep, and oTHER Poems.—We are b#pf! 
to hear that a volume under the above title will shortly spp 
It is from the pen of Dr. T. D. English of Philadelphia, # &* 
tleman already well known as a contributor of varied 
pleasing abilities to our periodical literature. We hope ®* 
more elaborate attempt will meet with a generous welcom 


from his countrymen. 
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A History or THE Lire or Eowaro, THE Biack PRINCE: |! 
by G. P. R. James ; Carey & Hart.—The indefatigable James 
ss once more in the field with one of his very best productions 
the Life of the hero of Poictiers—a theme combining every 
requisite for his graphic pev. This is not a work of haste, but | 
the labors of years, aided by all the advantages the author | 
could acquire, both by travel over the principal scenes enacted 
ny his hero, and minute investigation of ancient documents 
relating to the same. We hesitate not to affirm that it will 
pecomea standard work of history, an able elucidation of an age, 
shich, although among the most glorious of merry England, 
has never yet been clearly depicted by any preceding historian. 
—Carvill & Co. 


THEATRICALS.---EDITORS. TABLE. 


retaining, perhaps, not one heart of true friendship. How 
necessary is it, then, that some attempt should be made to 
found an institution—a comfortable home 
“To yield his sickly form 
Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm.” 

We have been partly drawn into these remarks by the remem- 
brance of a benefit having been lately given at the Park theatre to 
aid in the foundation of a fund for such a purpose, and to which 
Ellsler contributed her services voluntarily. This was good— 
the intent was honorable ; but we should like to know in what 
mauner the proceeds of the benefit are invested, (if they are 
invested) what is the amount, aad if the fund is to be a general 
one for the profession all over the Union, or only for the benefit of 
those actors who are and may be attached to the Park theatre ? 


| We have seen,as yet, no official account how the receipts taken 


THEATRICALS. 

Every theatre in the city has remained closed during the 
past month, excepting the Bowery, at which the celebrated 
tragedian, Booth, has played a successful engagement. Fre- 
juently as we have beheld his performance, yet never have we 
been so delighted as by his recent delineations of the charac- 
ters of Richard, Sir Giles, Pescara, Othello and others. He 
reminded us of his early glories, and also convinced us 
The Chatham has 
undergone a complete renovation in the interior, and we have 


that his powers are nowise impaired. 
no doubt, will meet with its usual success. The Olympic will 
open in the course of a week, and the Park, we believe, will 
have commenced operations ere the appearance of this num- 
ber. For the latter, new actors, we hear, are to be imported ; 
new pieces to be produced, and every effort made to carry on 
the Winter campaign with vigor. We are sorry, however, for 
those performers who have been induced to quit their native 
ountry, as, in the present condition of theatricals, they are 
likely to meet with nothing but disappointment and privation. 
\( is much to be regretted that a true state of our theatrical 
matters is unknown in England. There, paid agents hold out 
seductive and dazzling prospects of fame and fortune to the | 
wwary children of Thespis, who believe, like many emi- 
grants, that gold is as plentiful as blackberries in America. | 
They are thus betrayed into leaving their own home where 
‘hey are earning a respectable competence, to suffer poverty and ! 
‘appointment in a foreign one. For our own part we cannot 
perceive the utility of any manager making fresh importations; | 
‘sere are sufficient actors in the country to fill every depart- 
meotia the drama, ably, yea, as ably as in the metropolitan 
‘eatres of England. From what cause, then, do American 
menagers thus desire the ruin of innocent artists? Why not 
permit them to remain in quiet and respectability in the land 
their birth? The majority of our managers can offer no I 
real security for the fulfilment of their engagements. If suc- 
*ss should smile upon them, doubtlessly they will; if it should 
At this day the- 
‘ncals are in a state of utter prostration, with very little 


ence of their revival. 
Wond 


" 
tot, the actor must become the sufferer. 
When we therefore this, we 
erwith sorrow, what is to become of the thousands of 
sdividuals who, from circumstances of birth and education, 
“eltted for na other pursuit in life. It is indeed a melan- 
“oly reflection, and doubly so when it is well known that the 
members of the stage are not characterized by too strong a 


very 


see 


A ¢ 
1 for the Principles of prudence. In other countries, 


“erision, to a considerable extent, is made for them, so that 
their declinin | 


£ years are soothed and protected from waopt, 
it 


‘ © America, tue performer who is incapacitatec by disease 
3 re “g¢ from following his profession, unless he has been |, 
4 anor to provide for the future, is one of the most 
Setions nye neglec ted beings in society. Unlike other pro- 
~~ deca tseful deeds stand forward to testify that he has 
utility to his fellow creatures. He is remembered 


aly as . 
@ ne who served to beguile the hours of indolence and 
{lation - 


! 


* kind of ideal personage, who lived and moved 


* Ge world of imagination—the beloved of all, but among all | 


him. 


have been secnred—and as it is certainly anu affair which con- 
cerns the community, as they were as much contributors to the 
benefit as Mademoiselle Ellsler, we think that a minute state- 
ment should be made through the public press. [Lo other cities 
in the Union, similar benefits have been given, popular actors 
have lent their services, considerable monies have been received, 
and when any inquiry has been instituted as to their appliances, 
no satisfactory account could be obtained, We mean not to 
infer, that such will be the fate of the funds received at the 
Park, but we repeat again, we should like to know how and 
where they have been deposited, when the organization of the 
Fund will take place, and if it will be a general one, or for the 
benefit of the members of the Park only? We shall recur to 


the subject again. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Park Bensamin.—As we always avoid making our pages 
the vehicle of scurrility, we have to request the forgiveness 
of our readers if, in noticing a gross attack recently made upon 
ourselves and the Companion, by the notorious Park Benjamin 
in the New World, we for once sully them with language 
repugnant to our feeliegs, yet the only language which is appli- 
cable to our ungentlemanly assailant. It is well known to every 
reader of the Companion, that for years Mr. Benjamin has 
been a contributor to its pages, and although we always con- 
siderd his communications as the greatest of all cradities, 
yet, in pity to his circumstances, we ever made him a liberal 
return for the same. Of late, however, so importunate did be 
become in his demands for the advance of sums of monies, 
that, in self defence, we were compelled to refuse him, and also 


to decline receiving any more of his contributions. Then 
like the viper which was warmed into existence, and re- 
paid its benefactor with its bite, were we repaid by 


this literary reptile. The Companion, which had hitherto 
been the idol of his warm laudation, all at once became the 
victim of his falsehood and seurrility, and what before was 
deemed by him the acmé of excellence, was denounced as the 
veriest humbug. We beg, therefore, to apprize our readers, 
that when and wherever they may meet with any attack upon 
the merits and respectability of our publication, they may 
rest assured it emanates from this individual, whe, by some 
strange fatality, has obtained a position in the republic of 
letters, to which neither his talents nor his behavior entitle 
Were aught required to exhibit the nefarioux system 
pursued by this literary hedge-hog for a subsistence, we need 
only inform our readers that it is his constant practice to entice 
unfortunate authors to entrust their compositions to his care 
for supervision (?) and sale. If he should be fortunate enough 
to find a purchaser for them, a heavy discount is then exacted 
from the unlucky wight, if not, the publisher, who declines the ne- 
gotiation. immediately becomes the victim of his scurrilous at- 
tacks. For a full developement of his conduct towards the 
Companion, we refer our readers to the publication of certain 
letters of this “ Literary Algerine,” in the Brother Jonathan 
of the 13th ultimo. A continuation of these and of a character 
a thousand times more renal, shall be given whenever again he 
dares to show his teeth. 
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Croton Warer.—This vast undertaking, one of the grandest 
of ancient or modern times, is on the eve of completion. In 
the early part of this month the celebration of giving its waters 
to the public will take place, which will prove one of the 
greatest blessings ever bestowed upon our city. Were aught 
wanting to prove the greatness of our country, this one work 
alone is an ample testimony. Among the Romans aqueducts 
were considered the noblest efforts of huinan ingenuity, and can 
be traced as far back as the time of Appius Claudius, A. U.C. 


441, to whom the first invention of them is attributed, and who | 


conveyed water into the city by a channel of eleven miles in 
length. “ But this,” says Kennett, ‘‘ was very inconsiderable 
to those that were afterwards carried on by the emperors and 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


other persons; several of which were cut through the moun- , 


tains and all other impediments, for above forty miles together ; 
and of such a height, that a man on horseback, as Procopius 
informs, might ride through them without the least difficulty. 
But this is meant only of the constant course of the channel ; 
for the vaults and arches were in some places 109 feet high.” 
To Rome, water was conveyed by upwards of twenty of these 
stupendous undertakings, each of whom took its name from the 
inventor, as Aqua Clandia, Aqua Appia, etc. The use which 
the Romans made of this glorious element, was carried to the 
very height of luxury in the erection of their baguios, and “ to 
such a pitch of niceness and delicacy did they arrive, as to 
scorn to set their feet on any thing but precious stones, 
the. very ladies having seats in the baths of solid silver. 

The most remarkable baths were those of the Emperors 
Dioclesian and Antonius Caracalla; great part of which are 
standing at this time, and with the vast arches, the beautiful 
and stately pillars, the extraordinary plenty of foreign marble, 


the curious vaulting of the roofs, the prodigious number of | ca. 


spacious apartments, and a thousand other ornaments and con- 


veniences, are as pleasing a sight to travellers as as any other , 


antiquities in Rome. May we not now profit by the example 


of the ancients, and without imitating their effeminate and lux- | 


urious habits, yet have convenient baths all over the city, 
where the inhabitants, for a trifling expense, could enjoy the 
healthy and invigorating luxury of ablution. In all countries 
where the heat is oppressive, baths are considered as neces- 


sary to the health of the human frame, and even in more tem- 


perate climates, they are becoming extremely prevalent. We 
trust that we will yet live to behold in New-York an ample 
array of these “ temples of health,” which will do more to pre- 
vent the increase of disease, and the visitation of epidemics, 
than all the specifics the faculty can prescribe. 


To Detinevent Suescrivers.—We have again to call the 


attention of those subscribers who are in arrears to the Com- | 


panion. Civil requests, we are sorry to say, are entirely disre- 
garded by many of them; indeed, we frequently receive insult 
when we but respectfully solicit our own. We are well aware 
that money is not plentiful, and also that many of our credi- 
tors will ultimately meet our demands, but we are also aware 
there are many individuals who have received and are receiy- 
ing the Companion, who have no design of ever tiquida- 
ting their arrears. To such be it known, that we intend to 
show no lenity in future. We are now preparing an alphabeti- 
cal list of the names of the most prominent delinquents, which 


we shall give in a supplement to the magazine, if their accounts 


are not liquidated before the close of the present volume in 
October. It grieves us to be compelled to this summary pro- 
ceeding, but as they are deaf to application, and apparently 
lost to all honor, exposition is our only alternative, and which, 
hereafter, we are determined to adopt. 


New Mustc.—“ The bloom was on the bright hare bell,” a 
ballad, the music by Panseron is deserving of better words. 
“ The Mountain's Pride” is a beautiful composition by that 
best of ballad composers, J. Barnett. “ The Dream,” another 


ballad, the poetry by Mrs. Norton, the music by J. P. Knight, is a || 
superior production. “ But three months yet I've been a Wife,» | and tight body. 


ix an amusing affair, composed expressly for the ladies, by W. 







| G, Peters. “ The Kennedy Grand March,” by A.U. Duroc». 

is a bold martial piece of music’; we like it much. “ G.,,; 

| Eminent Pianists,” illustrating the different styles of exery. 
tion of Cramer, Hummel, Kalbreun Kuhlaa, Movchelles, py, 
Riess and others, with a prelude to be played before oe 

' piece, is a very valuable elementary work for the piano-forr. 

| We commend it strongly to hoth preceptor and pupil. Ajj of 
the above are published in a beautiful style, by James |, 
Hewitt & Co., Broadway. 

















Our PrLates.—The engravings of the present number. » 
, feel assured, wili be welcomed with delight by every coy 
seur of the fine arts. They are from the burin of the ski 
and talented artist, Mr. Dick, whose productions have jin every 
, section of the Union, been acknowledged to exhibit the highes 
| order of excellence. The fashion plate is also executed by ty 
same gentleman, and will be found to contain a correct » 
tasteful picture of the prevailing costume of the season, Oty: 
engravers are also employed on choice subjeets, which, in dy 
The typography 


















succession will embellish the Companion. 
the work is of the finest quality, while our array of contrib 
tors can challenge competition with any similar periodica- 
| numbering among them the names of such prominent writers « 
Mesdames Etiet, Embury, Sigourney, Stephens, Osgool, § 
Smith, E. Smith, Orne; Misses Browne, (of Liverpool, Eo 
land,) H. F. Gould, ete.; N. P. Willis, Theodore 8. fi 
Simms, Sargent, Tuckerman, Thomas, Neal, Ingraham, wi 
\ many others too well known in the literary world, to requr 
| from us any encomium. With the commencement of ow 
new volume in November, will be found articles of the mx 
choice character from almost every writer of repute in Amer 
We are also in negotiation with authors of acknowledge 
talent, both in our own country and England, while, at: 
times, we shall be happy to extend the hand of encouragem 
to rising genius. In brief, no exertion or expense will » 
sparea by us to make the Companion among the first of Men 
| zines in 4 merica. 
he 
CastLe Garbden.—This iscertainly ove of the most delight 
places of recreativn in our city. To the lover of nature, 
view from the ramparts down the beautiful bay, combwes! 
| that is magnificent while to the mere seeker of am 
ment, the nightly exhibitions of fire-works and the exce*' 
band which “ discourses most eloquent music,” afford ump’ 
| gratification. We would advise all strangers visiting ou ©!) 
to view these gardens, and our own citizens to resort to lee 
for the enjoyment of health and harmless diversion. 





































Cviark’s GaLLery.—Among the places of mental enjoy™ 
in our city now open during the day, we would recommen 
Gallery of choice Italian paintings, now exhibiting in Br 
way, in the Granite buildings. Many of them are said ©” 
original paintings of the first masters. The Gallery of Se"? 
ture contains some beautiful specimens of art. We koo* 
no place in which an hour may be spent where pleasurt ® 
instruction are so agreeably blended. 





















Fasnions For Serremeer— Walking Dress Negligee—” 
of fancy colored silk, with full skirt—body tight, with 
neck, edged with lace—sleeves tight, with lace ruffles ™ » 
wrist. A lace scarf or mantilla—bonnet open—trimmed, * , 
flowers—hair plainly parted on the brow. 

Walking Full Dress.—Robe of tantalane—skirt rathe 
body a la redingote, with tight sleeves—from the shoulder * 
half sleeve hangs depended. Zigzag figures run from ™ 
bottom of the skirt up to the waist and thence over the shoe 
ders. Silk bonnet, with deep blonde. Full or fan parasol 

Second Walking Dress.—A Tartan pelisse, with double 
Sleeves very full. Cottage bonnet, of fancy colored sik, * 6 
flowers. 

Evening Dress.—White or primrose silk robe, with full #” 
Tight sleeves—occasionally a short slee'® ; 
Hair in full ringlets. 
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worn, displaying the arm. 
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